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CHAPTER  I. 


“  Oh  !  how  1  love  a  winter’s  niie'ht, 

When  round  a  cheerful  fire, 

1  listen  with  untold  delight. 

Or  wonder  and  admire — 

While  tales  are  told,  and  deeds  made  known. 
Which  heroes  might  be  proud  to  own. 

I  sometimes  smile  at  what  I  hear, 

Feel  joys  1  cannot  speak  ; 

And  then  ae^ain  a  silent  tear 
Steals  softly  down  my  cheek 
For  those  who  suffer ;  and  anon, 

Ix)ng  to  do  deeds  by  others  done.” — Scott. 

Who  has  not  read,  and  with  pleasure  too,  the 
charming  description  which  the  poet  of  domestic 
life — Cowper,  has  given  of  the  comforts  and  enjoy¬ 
ments  of  a  happy  family  circle,  round  a  good  and 
bright  fire  on  a  cold  winter  evening  ?  I  take  it  for 
granted,  that  most,  if  not  the  whole,  of  my  young 
friends  have :  should  it  so  happen,  however,  that 
any  have  not,  to  such  I  offer  my  advice,  and  recom¬ 
mend  them  to  prcKure,  with  all  convenient  speed, 
“  The  Task,”  one  of  the  most  interesting  poems  of 
the  kind,  in  our  language. 

No  one,  I  feel  persuaded,  after  reading  the  de¬ 
scription  referred  to,  will  be  disposed  to  say,  that 
fTinter  has  not  its  charms,  as  welt  as  any  other 
quarter  of  the  year.  If  rightly  improved,  no  period 
is  better  adapted  for  intellectual  enjoyments  and  ad¬ 
vantages  ;  nor  does  any  furnish  richer  incentives  to 
gratitude  and  love  to  Him  who  has  ordained, 


“  The  rolling  seasons  as  they  pass  along.” 

Well,  it  was  on  just  such  a  night  as  Cowper  de¬ 
scribes,  when  a  family,  as  happy  and  as  amiable  as 
that  the  poet  has  drawn,  was  sitting  round  a  blazing 
fire,  on  which  the  yule  or  Christmas  log  had  been 
placed,  listening  to  the  rude  blast  which  howled 
fearfully  without ;  each  member  thinking  with 
pity  on  the  homeless  wanderer  on  such  a  rough 
evening. 

Mr.  Hamilton,  the  head  of  the  assembled  group, 
hal  just  returned  from  making  observations  on  the 
storm.  He  was  an  amiable  and  intelligent  person ; 
one,  who  h2id  not  only  read  much  about  life,  but 
who  had  passed  through  a  great  many  of  its  strange 
changes ;  and  he  felt  anxious  to  use  his  informa¬ 
tion  to  the  advantage  of  those  about  him. 

“  This  is  a  sad  night  for  those  who  travel  by 
land  or  sea,”  observed  the  sympathising  gentleman ; 
“we  have  much  to  be  thankful  for,”  he  confined, 
“  in  having  a  comfortable  dwelling  and  a  cheerful 
fire.” 

“  Does  it  appear  likely  the  tempest  will  con¬ 
tinue  ?”  inquired  Mrs.  Hamilton. 

“  If  one  may  judge  from  present  appearances,” 
replied  Mr.  Hamilton,  “  it  is  likely  it  will  not  only 
continue,  my  dear,  but  increase.  The  wind  rages 
fiercely,  and  the  roaring  of  the  waters  of  the  sea 
pass  up  the  valley  to  the  back  of  our  house,  as  if 
the  wave%i  themselves  were  chasing  each  other  to 
our  ver>’  doors.  The  snow,  too,  falls  in  such  large 
flakes,  and  so  thickly,  as  to  conceal  every  object 
from  the  sight,  at  the  distance  of  half-a-dozen 
yards.” 

“  I  would  not  be  a  sailor  to-night,”  observed 
little  Frank,  who  cringed  closer  and  closer  to  his 


fond  mother’s  knee,  “  if  any  one  would  give  me  a 
whole  jKwketful  of  new  shillings.” 

“Wouldn’t  you,  though?”  rejoined  Arthur 
“then  1  just  would:  don’t  you  know  what  we 
heard  the  man  sing  the  other  day — 

“  Tliere’s  a  sweet  little  cherub  sits  perch’d  up  aloft. 
To  keep  watch  for  the  life  of  prxir  Jack.” 

The  atliTtionate  parent  smiled  at  the  innocent 
observation  of  Arthur,  while  Frank  replied,  “  I 
don't  care  about  the  cherub,  perhaps  he  wouldn’t 
see  me  if  it  were  so  very  dark ;  and  if  I  were  to  be 
blown  overboard,  as  1  can’t  .swim,  I  dare  say  I 
should  be  drowned.” 

“  No  such  a  thing,”  rejoined  Arthur ;  “  he’d  be 
sure  to  see  you;  wouldn’t  he.  Pa?”  he  added, 
appealing  to  Mr.  Hamilton. 

“  Without  doubt,”  replied  the  father,  “  and  yeti 
think,  as  you  are  not  required  to  go  to  .sea,  you  are 
much  better  where  you  are.  But  the  cherub,”  he 
added,  “  to  which  the  jioet  refers,  is  intended  to  re¬ 
present  the  watchful  providence  of  Clod  :  and  to  his 
eye,  my  children,  ‘  the  darkness  and  the  light  are 
both  alike ;  ’  with  Him  there  is  no  darkness,  and 
however  insignificant,  nothing  can  escape  his  no¬ 
tice.  He  is  alike  present  in  every  place,  regarding 
everv'  individual ;  but  if  you  will  promise  to  be  very 
I  attentive,  .and  not  fall  a.sleep  the  while.  I’ll  give 
you  the  history  of  a  youth  whose  conduct  may  be 
worth  your  imitation,  and  whose  experience  will 
explain  what  I  have  said.” 

“  I  am  sure  I  shan’t  fall  asleep.  Pa,”  cried  Frank. 

“  I’ll  })ay  particular  attention,”  echoed  Arthur. 

“  W'ell,”  continued  Mr.  Hamilton,  “as  you  ap- 
pear  desirous  of  hearing  the  history,  and  consent  to 
’  my  conditions.  I’ll  perform  my  promise.” 

’  There  was  now  a  slight  movement  among  the 
^  whole  jiarty;  each  one  seemed  desirous  to  place 
him  and  herself  in  the  best  possible  attitude  to 
attend  to  the  expected  narrative,  and  Mr.  Ham¬ 
ilton  having  gained  their  entire  attention,  com¬ 
menced  : 

j  The  story  I  am  about  to  tell  you,  although  of  the 
^  most  interesting  kind,  is  not  a  mere  fiction,  or  im- 
p  probable  romance ;  at  the  same  time,  there  are  fe^ 
,  of  such  productions  which  can  surpass  in  marvel- 
j  lous  adventure,  or  affecting  interest.  I  know  the 
t  subject  of  it  well,  and  never  did  I  see  or  hear  of  a 
,  strict  adherence  to  truth  more  fully  displayed,  or 
probity  and  perseverance  more  fully  rewarded. 

1  The  little  village  in  which  the  hero  of  my  tale 
9  ftrat  drew  the  breath  of  life,  was  washed  on  one 
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side  by  the  sui^s  of  the  sea,  on  which  the  defend¬ 
ers  of  our  country,  and  the  enrichers  of  our  shores 
by  merchandise,  were  seen  constantly  passing  from 
foreign  stations,  or  trimmed  for  different  voyages, 
scudding  away  from  the  white  cliffs  of  old  England. 
In  an  opposite  direction,  rich  and  extensive  lands 
spread  out  in  beautiful  land.scape,  and  which,  being 
charmingly  diversified  by  hill  and  dale,  and  wood 
and  water,  presented  a  scene  of  (leculiar  attraction 
and  romantic  loveliness. 

One  of  the  small  fanns  which  made  up  this  rich 
map  of  nature,  was  occupied  by  Mr.  IVrcival,  the 
father  or  the  subject  of  my  stor\'.  The  e.state  had 
been  po8.sessed  by  the  fiunily,  from  father  to  son, 
through  several  generations  ;  and  here,  by  hard  luid 
steady  toil,  and  rigid  frng-ality,  the  forefathers  of 
Paul  Percival  hatl  succeeded  in  bringing  up  a  nu-  ] 
inerous  offspring,  many  of  whom  had  been  called  to 
fill  important  and  responsible  situations,  Indh  on  the 
land  and  on  the  sea.  Hut  a  new  state  of  things  took 
place  w'ith  the  ap])earance  of  a  new  landlord.  Patil’s 
father  came  into  jKrssession  of  the  fann  only  a  few 
years  Itefore  the  expiration  of  an  old  lea.se,  and  be¬ 
fore  a  renewal  of  it  could  l)e  obtained,  the  old  lord 
of  the  manor  died,  ;uid  his  succes,sor  took  immediate 
possession.  Alterations  and  divisions,  ;ls  s<x)n  as 
convenient,  and  indeed,  so  far  as  the  (XTUpiints 
w’ere  concerned,  much  earlier  than  was  convenient, 
took  place,  and  when  application  was  male  by  Mr. 
Percival  for  the  grant  of  a  new  lease,  it  was  pro¬ 
mised,  but  with  the  proviso  that  an  increase  of  rent 
should  be  paid  for  it,  amounting  to  something  more 
thai  one  half  the  whole  sum  which  hal  been  paid 
by  the  renters  for  the  j»ast  century  and  a  quarter. 

This  appeared  a  hard  case ;  inasmuch  as  the  land 
w’as  not  actually  worth  more  than  had  alreaily  been 
paid.  It  was,  however,  in  vain  that  a  variety  of 
pleas  were  put  in,  to  induce  an  agreement  to  a  more 
inrxierate  demand.  The  steward  ha<l  received  his 
commission,  and  he  fell  no  inclination  to  sink  his 
importance.  The  demand  had  been  made,  and  com¬ 
pliance  was  expected,  and  required,  or  an  immediate 
removal  must  take  place.  Several  candidates  stixid 
prejtared  to  take  it  at  the  sum  named ;  and  if  Mr. 
Percival  refused  it,  others  would  not.  'I'here  ap¬ 
peared  no  alternative.  To  give  up  the  home  of  his 
forefathers  and  his  own  native  place,  and  w'ander 
forth  he  knew  not  whither  in  search  of  another  farm, 
was  more  than  Mr.  Pejcival  could  bring  his  mind 
to.  The  farm,  therefore,  was  re-taken  ;  and  then 
came  a  sea  of  sorrows  which  thrc'atened  to  over¬ 
whelm  the  whole  family.  Ixrsses,  heavy  losses— 
such  as  before  had  not  been  known-  tinrk  place, 
and  ruin  pre8.sed  sorely  ujxm  Mr.  Percival,  and  all 
that  he  had.  He  strove  manfully,  as  all  should 
do,  against  the  adversities  by  which  he  was  sur¬ 
rounded.  The  sight  of  his  beloved  wife,  and  the 
dependent  circumstances  of  his  dear  children,  seemed 
to  give  additional  energy  to  his  exertions.  He  toiled 
late  and  early,  and  ate  the  breatl  of  carefulness,  but 
all  availed  not ;  the  mystery  of  Providence  encom- 
jiassed  him :  his  way  w'as  in  thick  darkness,  and 
at  tlie  end  of  three  years,  from  the  renewjil  of  his 
lease,  he  was  a  ruined  man !  I.abor  and  anxiety, 
coupled  with  a  settled  grief  which  he  could  neither 
check  nor  control,  shortened  his  days,  and  in  one 
little  week  after  his  all  was  sold  to  satisfy  the  de¬ 
mands  of  a  landlord  whom  he  had  never  seen,  he 
finished  his  earthly  course,  leaving  his  sorrowing 
widow  with  a  family  of  six  children,  to  struggle 


with  the  gripingsof  poverty,  and  the  taunts  or  cold- 
nes.4  of  fal.se  friends,  and  an  unfeeling  world. 

At  the  period  now  referred  to,  Paul  had  just  en¬ 
tered  his  eleventh  year.  For  his  age,  he  was  tall 
and  athletic,  while  his  countenance  might  truly  be 
said  to  be  an  inde.x  to  his  heart.  It  was  open  and 
intelligent;  happiness  and  ingenuousne-ss  were  there 
conspicuously  impres.'ed.  He  knew  no  guile,  and 
therefore  blushed  not  lor  shame.  The  wise  and 
g(X)d  instructions  which  he  had  received  from  his 
parents  had  formed  his  character,  and  were  dis¬ 
played  in  his  life. 

Paul  had  long  Ihhui  a  favorite  among  the  people 
of  the  village  for  the  kindness  of  his  disposition, 
and  by  his  civility  toward  his  father's  servants,  he 
had  .secured  for  himself  unbounded  esteem.  His 
usual  reply  to  such  as  w'ere  haughty  and  overbear¬ 
ing  to  those  IxMiealh  them  in  station,  when  they  ob¬ 
jected  to  his  contrary  spirit  cvas :  “  Kindness  and 
civility  an*  not  expensive  things,  and  they  may  pro¬ 
cure  us  aid  when  we  do  not  expect  it ;  beside,”  he 
was  used  toa<ld,  “  1  shouldn’t  like  to  be  dealt  un¬ 
kindly  by,  myself,  if  I  was  in  their  place.”  Little, 
indeed,  did  Paul  conceive  how  soon  he  should  need 
the  aid  he  referred  to ;  but  now  he  had  the  satisfac¬ 
tion  to  j)rove  that  kindness  shown,  is  often  friend¬ 
ship  secured. 

Of  the  six  children  with  which  Mrs.  Percival 
was  left,  Paul  was  the  eldest  son.  On  him,there- 
fore^  he  felt  rested  a  re.sponsibility  of  weighty  char¬ 
acter.  Had  not  this  consideration  impre.ssed  his 
mind,  the  devoted  affection  of  his  heart  toward  his 
mother  would  have  prompted  him  to  use  all  the 
ability  he  po.s,sessed  to  soften  the  rigors  of  her  hard 
lot,  by  ministering  to  her  wants,  and  assisting  his 
brothers  and  sisters. 

It  has  already  been  stated,  that  the  sea  skirted 
the  village  in  which  Paul  lived ;  and  this  circum¬ 
stance,  no  doubt,  gave  the  direction  to  his  mind, 
from  which  nothing  could  divert  it.  He  hatl  often 
met  with  those  who  had  visited  foreign  lands,  and 
had  listened  to  their  conversation  concerning  the 
wonders  they  had  seen,  and  what  they  Inid  |*a.ssed 
through,  until  a  glowing  enthusia.sm  jxissessed  him 
to  become  a  voyager  to  distant  parts  himself.  His 
skill  in  the  management  of  a  boat,  whether  with 
sails  or  oars,  was  considerable ;  it  had,  indeed,  ob¬ 
tained  for  him  a  sort  of  celebrity  among  the  loung¬ 
ers  on  the  l)each  ;  for  it  w'as  not  an  unusual  thing 
to  hear  j)ersons  say,  when  applauding  the  skill  of 
a  young  boatman,  “  He  is  as  clever  at  the  business 
as  Paul  Percival.” 

Immediately  on  the  death  of  his  father,  he  sought 
and  obtained  an  engagement  in  the  .service  of  a 
neighboring  farmer,  in  w’hose  employment  he  con¬ 
tinued  the  greater  part  of  two  years,  during  which 
time  he  strove,  with  untired  activity,  to  please  his 
employer,  and  comfort  his  widowed  parent. 

At  length,  a  new  sphere  of  action  apj)eared  to 
ojMjn  naturally  before  him  ;  and  .scenes  burst  upon 
his  fertile  imagination,  which  he  longed  to  lealize. 
The  adroitne.ss  he  had  frequently  displayed  in  the 
management  of  a  skiff,  or  wherry,  in  connection 
with  an  incident  of  importance  which  occurred, 
procured  for  him  the  notice  of  the  master  of  a 
whaling-.>hip,  which  chanced  to  touch  at  the  place. 
The  circumstance  referred  to  was  as  follows: 

On  u  lovely  evening  in  the  early  jiart  of  May, 
Paul,  after  having  finished  his  daily  task,  sauntered 
(as  was  his  usual  habit)  toward  the  .sea-shore,  for 


the  pur{)Ose  of  witnessing  the  stirring  scenes  of  hu¬ 
man  life  which  frequently  took  place  there,  among 
the  maritime  visiters  and  others,  as  also  to  gaze 
with  admiration  upon  the  wide,  wide  sea,  in  its 
smooth  expansiveness,  or  when  its  mountain  waves 
leaped  up  in  awful  grandeur,  and  .seeming  as  if 
warring  with  the  raging  winds.  On  the  present 
occasion  Paul  surveyed  the  green-tinged  ocean,  on 
whose  gentle  undulations  several  vessels  of  various 
nations,  and  on  different  tacks,  were  sailing  with 
crowded  sails  before  the  influence  of  a  freshening 
breeze,  with  silent  ailmiration,  and  for  a  few  min¬ 
utes  apjieared  to  forget  his  own  sad  history,  and 
almost  the  place  on  which  he  stexx!.  His  bosom 
seemed  to  heave  with  uncontrollable  de.sire  to  be 
classed  among  those  brave  men  who  “  go  down  to 
the  sea  in  ships,  and  who  do  their  business  in  the 
mighty  waters.” 

Suddenly,  Paul’s  revery  was  broken  up,  and  his 
thoughts  were  brought  back  from  their  wandering 
by  a  loud  cry,  which  announced  that  a  person  w'as 
overboard.  His  quick  eye  turned  in  an  instant  to 
the  spot  which  had  been  indicated,  and  he  .saw  a 
human  being  .struggling  in  the  whelming  waves, 
who  had  ju.st  fallen  from  the  ship,  which  lay  a  sliort 
distance  from  the  shore.  He  waited  not  to  inquire 
who  the  person  was,  but  with  the  thought  and  ac¬ 
tivity  of  rijx'r  years  sprang  into  an  unoccupied  boat, 
and  pushing  from  the  pier,  ha.stened  to  where  the 
drowning  jxirson  still  faintly  called  for  help. 

Bidore  Paul  h:ul  reached  the  sjxit,  the  individual 
had  twice  .sunk,  and  the  whirling  eddies  alone  told 
where  he  had  gone  down.  Once  more  he  rose  to 
the  surface,  and  at  the  instant  he  did  so,  the  intre¬ 
pid  youth  seized  hold  on  him,  and  with  considera¬ 
ble  difficulty  succeeded  in  getting  him  into  the  brxit. 
Numerous  jxjrsons  crowded  on  the  shore,  and  wit¬ 
nessed  the  heroic  action,  and  by  iicclamations  which 
rent  the  air,  applauded  the  noble  boy.  The  jx'rson 
whom  he  had  rescued  from  a  watery  grave,  was  the 
son  of  the  captain  of  the  ves.sel  from  which  he  had 
fallen.  With  an  agony  which  words  cannot  ex¬ 
press,  the  jiarent  iRd  beheld  his  son’s  fall  and  sub- 
s(>quent  danger,  but  in  consequence  of  the  .ship’s 
boat  having  been  taken  on  shore,  he  had  no  means 
of  rendering  the  help  his  s<ui  needed.  What,  there¬ 
fore,  must  have  been  his  joy  and  admiration,  as  he 
w’itnc.ssed  the  conduct  of  the  young  deliverer,  can 
better  be  conceived  than  descrilx'd. 

But  the  exertions  of  Paul  had  well  nigh  cost  him 
his  life,  and  the  first  serious  jx-ril  he  experienced 
occurred  on  this  occasion.  He  had  succeeded  in 
conveying  the  e.xhausted  hul  to  the  side  of  his  fa¬ 
ther’s  ship,  upon  the  deck  of  which  he  was  with 
sjx;ed  and  care  lifted  up ;  when  the  active  youth, 
by  making  a  false  step,  as  he  was  replacing  his  foot 
on  the  gunwale  of  the  boat,  was  himself  precipi¬ 
tated  into  the  wrater. 

In  a  moment  he  had  pa.s.sed  under  the  bottom  of 
the  vessel,  being  drawn  thither  by  strong  suction, 
and  the  joy  which  immediately  before  had  existed 
on  the  part  of  the  applauding  spectators,  wa.s  turned 
into  alarm  and  grief. 

Two  or  three  seaman  jumjx;d  from  the  ship  into 
the  boat  in  an  instant,  and  used  every  means  within 
their  power  to  lay  hold  on  the  sunken  boy,  but 
without  success.  Other  boats  had  by  this  time 
reached  the  place,  and  boat-hooks  were  employed 
in  the  hope  of  feeling  and  raising  the  body.  At 
length,  when  all  expectation  of  saving  the  gallant 
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youth  had  passed  away,  he  rose  like  a  water-fowl 
at  the  bow«  of  the  vessel,  and  in  two  minutes  after, 
was  placed  beside  the  lad  he  had  rescued  in  the 
captain’s  cabin,  considerably  fatigued,  but  in  no 
respect  injured. 

As  soon  as  a  change  of  clothes  had  been  furnished 
him,  Paul  expressed  a  desire  to  return  home,  fear¬ 
ing,  as  he  did,  that  some  incorrect  account  of  the 
affair  might  reach  his  mother’s  ears,  and  cause  her 
uneasiness  and  distress.  The  propriety  of  his  wish 
was  seen  and  admitted  by  the  grateful  captain,  who, 
after  forcing  a  present  upon  the  brave  lad,  and 
obtaining  information  of  the  place  of  his  abode, 
caused  him  to  be  rowed  to  land  by  two  of  his  own 
men. 

A  truly  noble  mind  never  dwells,  in  his  thoughts, 
on  any  services  he  may  have  rendered  another.  So 
it  was  with  Paul  Percival ;  for  on  the  evening  of 
the  following  day,  he  was  surprised,  while  busily 
employed  in  his  little  garden  in  the  front  of  his 
mother’s  cottage,  by  a  familiar  voice,  addressing  j 
him  by  name.  On  looking  up,  he  beheld  Captain  j 
Stephenson  by  his  side,  who  accosted  him  in  the  ! 
homely  phrase  of  an  honest  sailor. 

“  Well,  my  boy,  how  fare  you,  after  the  hand¬ 
some  ducking  of  last  night  ?” 

“  The  ducking,  sir  ?”  returned  Paul ;  “  oh  !  I  re¬ 
member  ;  the  little  swim  I  had.  Thank  you,”  he 
added,  “  I  am  quite  well,  sir.  I  had  forgotten  that.” 

“  Forgotten  it,  my  fine  fellow !”  shouted  the 
captain ;  “  why,  you  must  surely  have  a  very  short 
memory,  then ;  why,  it  would  have  furnished  con¬ 
versation  for  twelve  months  for  some  land-lubbers.” 

“  I  don’t  know  about  that,  sir,”  returned  Paul ; 
“1  am  glad  1  was  able  to  save  your  son,  and  I 
don’t  think  it  is  neces-sary  to  talk  about  what  it  is 
our  duty  to  do.” 

“  Noble  boy  !  ”  shouted  the  captain.  “  Where  is 
your  good  mother  ?  ”  he  added ;  “  I  must  see  the 
parent  of  so  fine  a  fellow.” 

“  She  is  within,  sir,”  answered  Paul;  “  if  you 
will  follow  me.  I’ll  lead  you  to  her.”  So  saying, 
he  conducted  the  captain  into  his  mother’s  dwelling, 
where  he  received  from  Mrs.  Percival  such  an  easy 
and  graceful  a  welcome,  as  is  ever  associated  with 
good-breeding,  and  by  which  Mr.  Stephenson  at 
once  perceived  she  had  known  better  days. 

“  I  have  come,  madam,”  said  the  captain,  “  to 
acknowledge  the  obligation  under  which  your  brave 
son  has  laid  me — but  for  whose  intrepidity  I  should 
now  have  been  a  broken-hearted  parent,  and  toa.sk 
permission  to  present  some  small  testimony  of  the 
gratitude  which  I  feel.”  j 

“  I  beg  to  assure  you,  sir,”  returned  Mrs.  Perci¬ 
val,  “  that  I  feel  most  happy  that  my  son  was  so 
successful  as  to  be  the  means  of  saving  the  life  of  a 
fellow -creature ;  but  that  he  looks  for  no  further 
reward  for  performing  such  an  action,  I  am  fully 
persuaded.” 

“  That  I  am  sure  I  don’t,  dear  mother,”  cried 
Paul.  "  If  the  gentleman  hadn’t  reminded  me  of 
it  this  evening,  I’m  sure  I  shouldn’t  have  thought 
anything  more  about  it.”  | 

“  You  are  a  brave  lad,”  rejoined  the  captain —  j 
“  and  I  think  it  is  a  pity  and  a  shame  that  you  should 
be  kept  toiling  liere  ;  while,  with  your  abilities,  and 
a  helping  hand,  you  might  .soon  rise  to  rank  and  ! 
fortune.”  j 

“  I  only  wish  I  could,  sir,”  returned  Paul,  his  ' 
eyes  sparkling  with  vivacity  as  he  spoke ;  “  not  on 


my  account,  though  ;  but  for  the  sake  of  my  dear 
mother,  and  brothers  and  sisters.  I  should  so  like 
to  see  them  all  happy  !  ” 

“  I’ll  answer  for  it,  you  soon  might,”  said  the 
captain. 

“  Are  you  quite  sure,  sir  ?  ”  asked  I*aul.  “  Do, 
pray,  tell  me  how,  and  I’ll  attend  to  it.” 

“  Well,  now,  what  .say  you  to  going  on  a  whaling 
voyage?”  inquired  the  captain.  “I  promise  you, 
if  you  would  like  it,  and  your  mother  has  no  ob¬ 
jection,  (for  without  her  consent,  I  w'ould  not  do 
anything,)  I’ll  take  you  with  me ;  rig  you  out ; 
push  you  forward,  and  make  a  man  of  you  in  a 
little  time.  What  say  you  ?  ” 

No  proposition  could  have  been  made  to  which 
Paul  would  have  attended  with  more  or  equal  pka- 
sure.  The  reply  of,  “  I  will  go  with  you,  sir,”  was 
just  issuing  from  his  lips,  when  his  eye  caught  his 
mother’s  sorrowful  features,  and  checking  himself, 
he  said,  “  I  thank  you,  sir,  sincerely,  for  your  kind 
offer ;  but  I  fear,  that  is,  sir,  if  my  mother  wouldn’t 
like  it,  I  couldn’t  go  to  sea;  no,  not  if  I  could  be 
made  an  admiral.” 

“But  supposing  your  mother  did  not  object,” 
asked  Cai)tain  Stephenson,  “  how  then  would  you 
feel  ?” 

“  Why,  then,  sir,”  answered  Paul,  with  peculiar 
enei^,  “  I’d  accept  your  offer,  and  go  directly.  I 
shouldn’t  fear,  while  I  did  all  I  could  do,  succeed¬ 
ing,  for  my  dear  mother’s  sake.” 

“  Bless  you,  my  boy !  ”  exclaimed  Mrs.  Percival, 
pressing  her  son  to  her  bosom.  “  I  have  long  per¬ 
ceived  your  desire  to  put  forth  your  energies  for  my  ! 
benefit.  But  how  can  I  spare  you  to  go  far  from 
me  ?  and  yet,”  she  added,  after  a  pause,  “  it  may  be. 
Providence  has  sent  this  kind  gentleman  to  our  aid, 
by  generously  taking  you  under  his  protection.  If 
you  wish  it,  dear  Paul,  I  will  believe  it  is  right  I 
should  submit,  and  will  send  you  forth  with  a 
mother’s  blessing.” 

“Thank  you,  thank  you, dear  mother!”  shouted 
Paul ;  “  then  I  am  sure  I  shall  be  safe  amid  all  dan¬ 
gers  ;  and  all  I  can  do,  I  will  do,  to  prove  how  much 
I  love  you.”  j 

Captain  Stephenson  w’as  far  from  an  uninterested  ' 
observer  of  this  interesting  scene.  He  beheld  the  ' 
fondness,  the  devoted  fondness  of  the  mother,  | 
blended  with  the  dignity  of  the  wise  woman  ;  and 
while  the  former  would  have  disposed  the  excellent 
Mrs.  Percival  to  forbid  the  departure  of  her  son,  the 
latter  led  her  to  submit  to  that  which  appeared  to  be 
an  opening  of  Providence  for  his  good  ;  with  a  de¬ 
gree  of  admiration  which  set  the  power  of  eloquence 
at  defiance,  but  which  was  exhibited  by  a  silent 
tear,  the  hardy  son  of  the  ocean  contemplated  the  ! 
mother  and  the  son. 

After  a  few  seconds,  Mrs.  Percival,  turning  to  the 
captain,  addressed  him  with  a  look  and  tone  of  pe¬ 
culiar  solemnity — 

“  Sir,”  she  began,  “  you  will,  as  a  parent,  excuse 
the  feeling — I  had  almost  said  the  weakness — of  a 
mother,  wrhich  I  have  now  displayed.  Your  kind 
offer  has  given  fresh  life  to  a  desire  which  has  long 
existed  in  the  breast  of  my  boy.  To  your  protec¬ 
tion  I  commit  him  ;  and  trust,  that  the  mother’s  and 
the  w'idow’s  prayers  for  him  and  for  you  will  both 
be  answered. '  As,  sir,  you  value  your  own  wel¬ 
fare,  so  take  care  of,  and  protect  my  child.” 

“  When  I  cease  to  fulfil  my  engagement,”  ob- 
j  served  Mr.  Stephenson,  "  may  I  cease  to” — 


“  Hold  :  sir,”  interrupted  Mrs.  I’ercival.  “  The 
word  of  a  man  of  honor  is  sufficient.  Did  I  not 
fully  rely  on  the  integrity  of  your  principle.  I  should 
not  say  as  I  now  do  to  my  beloved  Paul,  Go!” 

Paul  sobbed  audibly,  and  the  captain  was  unable 
to  control  his  feelings.  After  a  little  time,  order 
was  restored,  the  final  arrangement  was  made,  and 
the  following  day  Paul  was  to  commence  his  nau¬ 
tical  career  and,  bid  farewell  to  kindred  and  home. 

The  ap(x>inted  time  came,  and  with  it  emotions 
and  griefs,  such  as  hail  not  before  been  experienced 
by  himself,  or  any  member  of  the  family.  Eju:h  of 
his  brothers  and  sisters  presente<l  him  with  some 
small  memento  of  their  affection,  as  they  bade  him 
adieu.  Of  his  eldest  sister,  he  received  a  likeness 
;  of  herself,  which  was  accompanied  by  the  foUow- 
^  ing  simple  lines,  which  she  had  strung  together,  as 
expressive  of  the  strong  sisterly  regard  she  felt  toward 
him: 

affection’s  memento. 

True  as  the  needle  to  the  pole. 

Though  mountains  rise  and  oceans  roll 
Between  us  twain,  my  thoughts  to  thee 
Will  travel  still  unbound  and  free ; 

Nor  time,  nor  distance  e’er  can  smother 
My  heart’s  best  love  for  thee,  my  brother. 

Then  let  this  faint  resemblance  be 
A  still  remembrancer  to  thee. 

Of  one,  whose  heart  no  change  can  know — 
Where’er  you  sail,  where’er  you  go — 

W’hose  prayer,  though  she  should  breathe  no  other. 
Will  be.  Heaven  guard  and  bless  my  brother  ! 

The  mother’s  fond  charge  was  repeated,  and  her 
blessing  again  bestowed,  as  Paul  quitted  their  hum¬ 
ble  dwelling,  and  set  out  to  visit  the  land  of  stran¬ 
gers.  tkveral  friends  met  him  as  he  walked  toward 
the  pier,  and  accompanied  him  thither.  The  final 
struggle  of  feeling  soon  took  place,  and  passed  away. 
Paul  stood  firmly  upon  the  deck  of  the  gallant  bark, 
which  was  to  bear  him  to  his  first  enterprise ;  and 
in  the  prospects  which  opened  before  him,  and  by 
which  he  was  now  surrounded,  partially  forgot 
those  he  was  leaving.  He  waved  his  hand  to  his 
well-wishing  old  associates,  and  following  his  wor¬ 
thy  friend  the  captain,  descendetl  to  his  berth. 

chapter  II. 

Now  strange  adventures  fill  my  tale. 

And  wonders  rare  on  wonders  rise. 

Enough  to  make  brave  men  turn  pale. 

And  pity  draw  from  Stoic  eyes. 

Cold  disappointment  chills  the  blood. 
Increasing  horrors  press  around  ; 

Fierce  arctic  frosts  congeal  the  Hood, 

And  snow-formed  mountains  spread  the  ground. 

It  is  no  uncommon  thing  to  find  the  mind  of 
youth  affected  with  considerrble  restlessness,  or 
panting  after  continual  change.  No  sooner  has 
one  wished-for  object  been  attained,  than  another  is 
desired ;  and  that  again  is  as  speedily  slighted  for  a 
third.  Any  place  or  situation  seems  preferable  to 
the  one  po8ses.sed,  and  the  more  frequently  their 
roving  propensities  are  indulged,  the  more  wishful 
are  they  for  some  new  gratification.  Such  a  dispo. 
sition  of  mind  can  but  render  its  poseessors  unhappy, 
and  therefore  to  yield  to  its  cravings,  not  only 
evinces  great  weaknes.^,  but  considerable  folly. 
The  old  adage  is  true  to  the  letter;  “  a  rolling  stone 
gathers  no  moss,”  nor  does  a  wandering  spirit  gain 
happiness,  or  a  wandering  individual  wealth- 
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The  change  which  Paul  had  desired,  did  not, 
however,  proceed  from  a  love  of  variety  simply,  or 
an  unsettled  mind.  His  chief  object  was  to  gain 
such  a  livelihood  for  his  mother,  as  would  render 
her  superior  to  the  world’s  frowns,  and  make  her 
and  his  brothers  and  sisters  comfortable  and  happy ; 
and  to  accomplish  this,  he  cared  not  what  dangers 
he  braved,  or  w’hat  hardships  he  might  suffer. 

Scarcely  had  the  sun  risen  on  the  morning  after 
I’aul  had  embarked,  when  he  was  roused  from  a 
sound  sleej),  by  an  unusual  noise  above  his  head, 
and  before  he  was  perfectly  awake,  he  felt  some¬ 
thing  like  alarm  at  finding  himself  in  a  .strange 
place,  without  being  able  to  comprehend  its  precise 
nature.  Having  rubbed  his  eyes,  he  attempted  to 
sit  up,  when  his  head  come  in  violent  contact 
with  the  deck,  and  in  an  in.stant  his  bed  capsized, 
and  he  fell  from  it  a  distance  of  three  or  four  feet, 
while  the  cheerful  “yeo,  heave,  yeo,”  from  the 
sailors,  who  were  weighing  anchor,  broke  upon  his 
ears,  and  at  once  solved  the  mystery,  by  bringing 
to  recollection  the  transactions  of  the  past  day,  and 
his  present  situation. 

While  these  thoughts  were  {lassing  through  his 
mind,  he  scrambled  hastily  u|M>n  his  feet,  and  com¬ 
menced  dressing  himself,  \\  hich  task  being  veiy' 
soon  completed,  he  hastened  uj>on  deck,  and  sought 
at  once  to  make  himself  useful. 

The  wind  was  fair,  and  the  tide  favorable.  The 
ship  had  been  freed  from  her  moorings,  the  sails 
were  shook  out,  and  with  a  snutfling  breeze,  as  the 
sailors  called  a  strong  gale, 

“  Onward  the  gallant  ves.sel  rode. 

And  dashed  aside  the  saline  spray.” 

The  morning  was  one  of  those  fine  and  animat¬ 
ing  ones,  with  which  the  lovely  month  of  May,  our 
island  is  so  generally  favored.  It  seemed  to  brace 
every  nerve  in  his  system,  and  gave  fresh  life  and 
energ\’  to  both  the  mind  and  body. 

“  Above,  and  all  around,  the  sky 

Glowed  with  a  beauty  bright  and  fair ; 

No  tempest-boding  cloud  was  nigh, 

.  No  sea-bird’s  death -shriek  sounded  there.” 

The  white  cliffs  of  old  England  threw  back  the 
bright  beams  of  the  glorious  sun,  which  glanced 
ujxm  them,  while  the  curling  waves  of  the  sea 
seemed  as  if  tipped  with  lambent  flame,  while  the 
reflected  rays  fell  upon  them. 

Paul  continued  to  gaze  upon  the  lessening  shores 
of  his  native  country,  until  its  green  fields  faded  in 
the  distance,  and  the  land  looked  like  a  speck  in 
the  midst  of  the  ocean. 

It  is  not  necessajy  to  attempt  a  description  of 
their  pas.sage  down  the  channel  and  across  the  Bay 
of  Biscay.  It  was  of  such  a  kind  as  has  often 
been  experienced  and  related.  Paul  suflered  ex¬ 
ceedingly  from  that  scourge  of  a  landsman  on  his 
first  voN-age — sea-sickness ;  but  by  attending  to  such 
duties  aloft  as  he  was  now  called  to  perform,  and 
in  which  he  felt  much  pleasure,  he  soon  became 
inured  to  the  motion  of  the  ship ;  the  sickness  pa.ssed 
off,  and  he  began  to  think  himself — •“  every  inch  a 
sailor.” 

After  a  pleasant  voyage,  they  reached  their  sta¬ 
tion  on  the  6th  of  July,  in  Bell  Sound,  on  the  coast 
of  Greenland,  where,  having  made  .some  prepara¬ 
tion  for  their  intended  operations,  they  proceeded 
southward  toward  Green-Harbor.  The  wind,  which 
was  variable,  and  had  for  several  days  blown  with 
great  violence  suddenly  became  so  contrary,  as  to  | 


oblige  Captain  Stephenson  to  change  his  course, 
and  run  pa.st  the  foreland. 

For  three  whole  weeks  the  storm  continued  wuth 
but  little  abatement.  It  raged  at  times  to  .‘‘uch  a 
degiee,  that  it  became  necessary  to  lighten  the  ship 
of  every  thing  that  could  be  spared.  At  length  the 
weather  moderated,  and  the  captain  once  more  stood 
for  Green- Harbor. 

Strong  fears  were  now  entertained,  that  their  pro¬ 
visions  might  run  short,  in  consequence  of  the  un¬ 
expected  delay  they  had  met  with ;  and,  therefore, 
having  reached  a  place  called  Black  Point,  within 
a  few  leagues,  where  deer  were  known  to  be  plen¬ 
tiful,  Captain  iStephenson  conceived  it  prudent  to 
send  .some  hands  on  shore  on  a  hunting  excursion, 
in  order  to  procure  a  fresh  stock  of  provisions  for 
the  ship. 

The  announcement  of  this  intention  was  hailed 
with  pleasure  by  the  crew,  and  each  man  seemed 
wishful  to  be  selected  for  the  purjiose.  Six  were 
at  length  ajqiointed  to  the  duty,  and  as  I’aul  ex¬ 
pressed  a  desire  to  be  of  the  i(arty,the  captain  con¬ 
sented  to  allow  him  to  go.  The  long-b<Kit  was  .soon 
got  ready,  and  Paul,  with  his  companions,  stejijied 
into  it,  and  taking  with  them  a  musket,  a  qnantity 
of  jKiwder,  two  lances,  a  tinder-box,  and  a  brace  of 
dogs,  they  jtiished  from  the  ship,  and  iniule  toward 
the  shore,  which  they  reached  without  accident, 
after  a  hard  pull  of  three  hours. 

Every  thing  on  their  landing  was  fair  and  plea¬ 
sant.  The  weather  was  calm  as  could  he  desired, 
and  seemed  greatly  to  favor  their  hunting  excur- 
•sion.  Paul  felt  delighted  with  the  novelty  of  the 
scene,  and  by  activity  continued  to  keep  himself 
warm,  amid  the  cold  and  snows  by  which  he  was 
surrounded. 

Having  jienetrated  some  distance  into  the  country 
they  commenced  operations,  and  before  nightfall 
had  succeeded  in  killing  fourteen  fine  deer.  At 
length  they  became  fatigued  by  their  hard  row  and 
their  hunting.  Having  prepared  some  of  the  food 
they  brought  with  them  from  the  ship,  they  deter¬ 
mined  in  their  minds  to  repose  for  the  night,  and 
return  on  board  the  next  morning. 

tjcarcely  had  they  formed  the  resolve,  before  the 
sky  became  overcast,  as  if  a  furious  storm  was  ap¬ 
proaching.  The  wind  rose  and  increased  to  a  tem¬ 
pest  ;  mountains  of  snow  were  driven  about  by  its 
fur>’,  and  after  whirling  awhile  in  the  air,  fell  like 
an  overwhelming  avalanche  uixm  the  deer-hunters. 
To  add  to  their  misfortune,  the  wind  suddenly 
shifted  to  the  south,  and  drove  a  considerable  quan¬ 
tity  of  ice  between  the  ship  and  the  shore.  The 
danger  which  threatened  the  vessel  was  so  great, 
that,  in  order  to  avoid  what  seriously  threatened  it, 
Captain  Stephenson  was  obliged  to  weigh  anchor 
and  stand  out  to  sea,  so  that,  in  a  short  time,  Paul 
and  his  companions  entirely  lost  sight  of  her. 

This  was  far  from  being  a  pleasant  circumstance 
to  any  of  them.  Of  the  fate  or  destination  of  the 
vessel  they  could  only  form  vague  and  unsatisfac¬ 
tory  conjectures. 

Still  the  weather  continued  to  thicken,  and  the 
storm  increased ;  but  having  no  alternative,  they 
resolved  to  adhere  to  their  first  resolve,  and  remain 
where  they  were  until  the  next  morning 

Never  did  condemned  wretches  look  with  more 
anxiety  for  a  reprieve,  than  did  these  weary  sailors 
on  the  following  day  turn  their  eyes  to  the  spot 
where  they  had  last  seen  their  ship.  But  they 


looked  in  vain  ;  she  was  no  where  to  be  seen.  Paul, 
with  the  swiftness  of  one  of  the  deer  they  had  been 
hunting,  scrambled  up  a  mountain,  in  hopes  of  see¬ 
ing  from  its  elevation  the  wished-for  object :  still 
she  was  invisible.  Commencing  his  descent  with 
more  speed  than  care,  he  slipped  and  rolled  like  a 
ball  of  snow  from  the  top  to  the  bottom,  and  had  it 
not  been  for  the  help  which  was  afforded  him, 
would,  in  all  probability,  have  lieen  buried  beneath 
a  rolling  avalanche  which  pursued  him. 

After  some  deliberation,  it  was  thought  that  the 
most  proper  course  they  could  adopt  under  their 
present  circumstances,  would  be  to  coast  along  the 
shore  and  to  make  the  best  of  their  way  to  Green - 
Harbor,  to  which  place  they  judged  it  probable  the 
ship  might  have  gone. 

This  plan  being  agreed  on,  they  got  their  game 
on  board,  and,  as  they  proceeded  round  the  coast, 
succeeded  in  shooting  eight  more  deer,  which  they 
added  to  their  former  stock.  Having  arrived  at  the 
jK)int  they  had  aimed  at,  they  had  the  mortification 
to  jierceive  that  no  ship  was  there.  This  discour¬ 
agement  aflected  them  considerably,  and  Paul  half 
wished  he  had  remained  at  home  ;  but  remember¬ 
ing  that  his  mother’s  blessing  came  with,  and  fol¬ 
lowed  him,  and  that  her  prayers  would  continue  to 
be  put  up  before  the  mercy-seat  on  his  behalf,  lie, 
encouraged  himself  in  the  belief  that  deliverance 
would  yet  come,  although  it  might  be  for  a  while 
delayed. 

Once  again  the  sailors  communed  with  each  other, 
as  to  the  course  they  should  next  pursue,  when  the 
unanimous  opinion  of  the  party  was,  that  with  all 
practicable  ex}>editk)n  they  should  proceed  to  Bell 
Sound,  as  the  last  resource  remaining  to  them.  The 
agreement  was  no  sooner  made  than  entered  ujion, 
and  in  order  to  favor  their  progress,  the  whole  of 
the  game  which  they  had  procured  with  so  much 
trouble  was  immediately  thrown  overboard,  and  on- 
wrard  they  went  with  fresh  spirit. 

The  jioint  at  which  they  aimed  was  about  six¬ 
teen  leagues  north  of  Green  Harbor,  and  not  one  of 
the  most  favorable  passages  for  coasters.  The  fiist 
night  overtook  them  before  they  had  proceeded  more 
than  one  half  the  distance.  Here  they  made  a  rude 
point  of  land  called  Low  Ne.ss,  at  which  the  fog 
came  so  thick  as  to  render  it  dangerous  to  go  for¬ 
ward,  and  they  were  therefore  under  the  necessity  of 
lying  to  between  two  rocks,  until  daylight  the  next 
day  ;  when,  the  weather  having  cleared  away,  they 
proceeded  on  their  voyage. 

t  They  had  not,  however,  completed  their  object 
before  another  difficulty  met  them ;  they  had  no 
compass  with  them,  amd  as  none  of  the  crew  were 
sufficiently  acquainted  with  the  land  to  determine 
how  far  they  had  goA*,  they  found,  after  much  toil, 
that  they  had  run  toward  Horn  Sound,  having 
overshot  Bell  Point  at  least  ten  leagues  too  far 
.southward.  The  general  inference,  indeed,  had 
been,  that  .so  long  a  time  could  not  have  been  em¬ 
ployed  in  proceeding  eight  leagues.  One  of  the 
party,  however,  who  had  been  in  the  country  several 
times  before,  protested  they  were  right,  notwith¬ 
standing  which  the  majority  thought  otherwise,  and 
they  accordingly  altered  their  course,  and  steered 
again  toward  the  nf-rth. 

They  had  now  advanced  to  within  two  miles  of 
Bell  Point,  when  the  same  jierson  positively  de¬ 
clared  he  was  certain  they  were  wrong.  The 
assurance  with  which  he  spoke  influenced  the  boat’s 
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crew,  and  once  again  they  turned  their  boat’s  head  , 
to  the  eastward,  and  by  so  doing  laid  the  foundation 
of  the  endurance  of  sufferings  and  hardships,  of  an  , 
unparalleled  nature.  I 

The  unfortunate  mariners  were  now  runniitg  a  \ 
second  time  as  far  to  the  northward  a.s  before,  and  i 
at  every  boat’s  length,  ran  further  and  further  from  I 
the  j)oint  they  were  anxious  to  make.  Wearied  at ' 
length  at  not  finding  the  place,  they  again  turned 
the  head  of  their  boat,  notwithstanding  their  com- 
]ianion  continued  to  persist  in  his  former  declara¬ 
tions,  so  strong  was  his  confidence  that  he  was  right, 
that  he  refused  any  longer  to  steer  in  the  course 
they  now  pursued. 

Providence  favored  them  with  a  fair  wind  and 
fine  weather;  and  taking  advantage  of  a  stiff  breeze 
they  hoi.sted  their  sail.  The  wind  continued  to  in-  j 
crease,  and  the  boat  dashed  forward  with  so  much 
speed,  that  in  a  little  time  they  reached  Bell  Point. 
Just  then  the  wind  .shifted  and  blew  right  out  of  the  ^ 
-sound,  at  E.  N.  E.  with  such  fury  that  they  were  I 
obliged  to  take  to  their  sail,  and  with  the  aid  of 
their  oars,  succeeded  in  reaching  within  two  miles 
of  the  shore.  1 

They  at  once  found  that  they  had,  to  their  .sur- ; 
]»rise  and  joy,  discovered  the  place  after  which  they 
harl  been  seeking  in  vain  ;  u{)on  which  even  the 
confident  seaman  liimself  acknowledged  he  had  been  : 
ini.stuken.  'I'lieir  first  busines.s  was  to  seek  for  a  ! 
harbor,  which,  having  found,  they  steered  their  j 
boat  into  it,  and  then  two  of  the  party  set  off' by  land  ! 
to  Bell  Sound,  a  distance  of  ten  miles,  to  examine  ! 
if  the  ship  hail  yet  reached  there.  As  soon,  how-  i 
ever,  as  they  returned,  the  little  hojte  which  they 
might  have  had,  died  away,  for  their  countenances 
told  of  their  ill  succe.s>i.  j 

To  attempt  to  follow  the  ship’s  unknown  track  j 
would,  had  they  had  pilot  or  compass,  been  next 
to  maln'e.ss.;  as  the  prolability  would  be,  they  i 
w'ould  .soon  jierish  in  the  huge  masses  of  wildly 
drifting  ice.  Nothing  now  appeared  to  be  liefore 
them  but  a  miserable  and  lingering  death,  in  con¬ 
sequence  of  their  being  so  totally  unprovided  with 
projier  means  to  enable  them  to  jklss  through  the 
horrors  of  winter  in  so  inclement  a  climate. 

That  which  luul  a  natunil  tendency  to  increase 
their  gloomy  apprehension  was  the  fact,  that  no 
human  being  had  ever  before  been  known  to  in¬ 
habit  that  desolate  region  for  so  long  a  jieriod 
together.  Offers  had  frequently  Ireen  made  by 
wealthy  merchants  to  a  considerable  amount,  to 
induce  some  jtersons  to  venture  spending  a  winter 
in  this  land  of  eternal  snow',  but  none  would  accept 
them. 

How  great  the  horrors  of  this  place  mu.st  be 
may  be  conceived  of,  from  a  circumstance  which 
had  before  transpired,  an  account  of  which  the 
present  unfortunate  seamc*.!  had  heard. 

Simie  criminals  having  committed  an  offence  of  a 
capital  nature  were  sentenced  to  undergo  the  ex¬ 
treme  penalty  of  the  law;  a  reprieve,  however, 
was  procured  for,  and  a  pardon,  so  far  as  the  full 
sentence  went,  was  offered  them,  with  the  addition 
of  a  considerable  gratuity,  on  condition  they  would 
undertake  to  spend  one  entire  year  at  Greenland. 
Clothes  suitable  for  the  climate,  and  every  other 
provision  necessary'  for  their  preservation  was  also 
to  be  supplied  to  them. 

Eager  to  escape  immediate  execution  at  home, 
he  poor  creatures  embraced  the  offer  of  running 


the  risk  of  perishing  abroad.  No  sooner,  how'ever, 
had  they  beheld  the  dreadful  aspect  of  the  region 
to  which  they  had  been  conveyed,  than,  struck 
with  horror  at  the  sight,  they  resolved  rather  to  re¬ 
turn  to  England  and  expiate  their  offences  with 
their  lives,  than  remain  on  so  dreadful  a  looking 
coast,  with  the  promise  of  jrardon. 

The  captain  w'ho  had  conveyed  the  men  to 
Greenland  w'as  kind  and  humane :  he  could  not  so 
far  violate  the  feelings  of  human  nature,  as  to  com¬ 
pel  them  to  remain  in  opposition  to  their  inclina¬ 
tions,  and  therefore  carried  them  back  to  England, 
w'here,  on  a  representation  of  the  horrible  region 
being  made,  and  the  intercession  of  the  company 
against  whom  the  guilty  act  had  been  committed, 
being  employed,  they  escaped  that  death  to  which 
the  violation  of  the  laws  of  the  land  had  exposed 
them. 

Recollections  such  as  the.se  did  not  tend  to  en¬ 
courage  the  minds  of  the  present  party.  But  if 
anything  more  terrible  could  yet  be  added  to  the 
weight  of  miser}'  they  had  to  bear,  it  was  found  in 
the  remembrance  which  they  hail,  of  nine  indi¬ 
viduals  having  been  left  on  the  same  unfriendly 
.shores,  whose  deaths  were  most  miserable,  being 
mangled  by  savage  bears  and  hungry  foxes,  w'ith 
which  the  country  abounded,  and  which  were  in¬ 
deed  the  only  inhabitants. 

But  great  and  natural  as  were  the  fears  of  those 
forlorn  ones,  from  the  causes  referred  to  above, 
they  were  .scarcely  less  on  account  of  their  unpro¬ 
vided  state,  in  reference  to  clothing,  and  every 
other  article  necessary  to  su.stain  and  protect  life, 
as  well  as  of  a  habitation  capable  of  defending 
them  from  the  rude  and  biting  frosts  of  a  (ireen- 
land  winter. 

These  sail  reflections  appeared  for  a  while  to 
benumb  their  faculties,  as  if  their  powers  of  thought 
i  had  been  congealed  by  the  rigors  of  the  climate. 
At  length,  the  active  spirit  and  buoyant  feelings  of 
Paul  saved  them.  He  suggested  the  possibility  of 
'  some  methods  being  taken,  by  which  to  preserve 
them  until  the  return  of  .ships  from  England  on 
I  the  ensuing  season.  P'rom  that  moment  the  young 
I  adventurer  was  contemplated  by  the  .sailors  with 
!  other  eyes  than  before.  He  was  even  admitted  to 
their  councils,  and  becimie  in  every  sense  a  jiart 
'  and  jxrrtion  of  themselves.  The  simple  .su^estion 
inspired  them  with  fre.sh  life,  as  if  ashamed  that  a 
a  lail  should  teach  them  energy ;  they  roused  all 
their  dormant  faculties,  and  agreed  to  take  the  op¬ 
portunity  of  the  first  fair  weather,  and  proceed  to 
Green  Harbor  for  the  purpo.se  of  hunting  deer, 

:  and  thereby  make  arrangements  for  their  winter 
provision. 

After  waiting  three  days,  the  wished-for  change 
of  .season  came,  and  the  wind  being  fair,  they 
'  pushed  off  their  boat  toward  the  proposed  ])lace, 
and  in  twelve  hours  reached  Green  Harbor. 

I  The  first  point  of  importance  after  landing  was, 

'  to  construct  some  sort  of  tent ;  which  they  did  by 
I  spreading  the  sail  of  their  boat  over  their  extended 
;  oars,  and  so  confining  them  as  that  a  .slight  gale 
^  would  not  displace  them.  Having  thus  furnished 
themselves  with  a  shelter,  rude  though  it  was,  they 
■  “turned  in,”  and  without  difficulty  slept  soundly 
until  the  next  morning.  It  is  true  that  Paul  did 
I  once  or  twice  turn  upon  his  hard  and  cold  bed,  and 
'  sighed  for  the  softer  one  he  had  left  at  home ;  still 
,  he  did  not  despair.  His  mother’s  blessing  seemeil 


like  a  sheet-anchor  to  his  mind,  amid  the  storm  and 
tempests  of  his  rough  fortune. 

By  the  advice  of  one  of  the  crew,  they  preiiared 
their  boat,  and  set  off  to  Cole’s  I’ark,  a  distance  of 
about  two  leagues,  being  assured  that  there  a  plen¬ 
tiful  supply  of  game  could  easily  be  taken ;  but  in 
this  they  were  deceived;  a  far  less  number  was 
found  than  was  ex|»ected.  They,  iievertheles.s, 
succeeded  in  killing  seven  deer  and  four  bears  that 
day,  whose  flesh  they  proposed  to  lay  up  for  a 
future  store. 

While  engiiged  m  this  day’s  sport,  Paul’s  activ¬ 
ity  exposed  him  to  considerable  danger.  Having 
advanced  some  distance  before  his  companions,  he 
suddenly  turned  a  snow-hill,  and  as  suddenly  en¬ 
countered  a  white  bear.  The  shaggy  brute  sur¬ 
veyed  the  youthful  hero  with  savage  pleasure.  Its 
eyes  protruded  from  beneath  its  thick  and  bristly 
hair;  and  opening  wide  its  ravenous  jaws,  pro, 
ceeded  to  the  assault.  But  Paul  was  collected,  and 
although  he  retreated,  he  kept  up  a  running  fight 
Luckily,  he  had  with  him  one  of  the  two  lances 
they  had  brought  from  the  ship,  and  with  this  he 
not  only  contrived  to  keep  his  rough  antagonist  at 
bay,  but  inflicted  several  deep  wounds,  to  his  great 
di.scomfiture.  Still  he  pursuetl,  and  still  Paul  re¬ 
treated,  thrusting  as  he  moved.  The  roaring  of  the 
liear  at  length  attracteil  the  attention  of  his  compan¬ 
ions,  who,  rushing  instantly  forward,  just  reached 
the  s]M)t,  as  Paul,  by  taking  a  false  step,  had  fallen, 
and  was  nearly  in  the  rude  grasp  of  the  angry  foe. 
The.  enraged  animal  was  soon  dispatched,  while 
the  heroism  of  Paul  wa.s  lauded  to  the  skies. 

The  weather  again  bt'came  overcast  and  unfa¬ 
vorable  for  hunting;  it  was  therefore  con.sidered 
prudent  to  return  to  Green  Harbor,  at  which  place 
a  tent  was  stxin  constructed  of  the  same  materials 
and  character  as  before.  Having  recruited  them¬ 
selves  by  imother  night’s  rest,  they,  on  the  follow¬ 
ing  morning,  made  prejiarations  for  a  fresh  hunting 
excursion,  when  three  of  the  party,  with  Paul  in 
comjKiny,  set  off,  taking  with  them  their  two  dogs ; 
the  other  seamen,  not  lieing  quite  well,  were  left 
in  chaige  of  the  tent,  and  to  prejiare  refreshments 
ag-ainst  the  return  of  the  hunters. 

On  departing  from  Green  Harbor,  they  proceeded 
toward  Cole’s  Park.  They  had  not,  however, 
gone  a  great  way,  when  they  perceived  on  the  side 
of  a  hill  .seven  fine  deer  feeding.  The  .sight  was 
a  tempting  one,  and  they  instantly  put  on  shore, 
and  with  the  assistance  of  their  dogs,  succeeded  in 
killing  si.x  of  them.  Thick  masses  of  heavy  clouds 
were  now  suddenly  seen  hovering  above  the  snow¬ 
capped  mountains,  indicating  a  storm,  and  it  W'as 
judged  unwise  to  go  any  further  at  that  time 
They,  therefore,  determined  to  hunt  along  the  side 
of  the  hill,  which  was  of  great  extent,  and  in  the 
evening  return  to  their  tent.  The  increasing  un¬ 
favorableness  of  the  weather  prevented  the  execu¬ 
tion  of  their  design,  and  as  their  boat  was  heavily 
laden,  having  ailded  some  bears  to  the  deer  before 
taken,  they,  with  no  small  degree  of  pleasure, 
discovered  a  shallop  which  had  been  left  behind  by 
some  ship.  This  they  soon  took  possession  of, 
and  having  loaded  it  with  the  graves  'of  whales 
that  had  been  boiled  the  same  year,  and  which 
they  found  in  great  quantities  on  the  ground,  they 
divided  themselves  into  two  companies,  one  party 
faking  }K)eses.sion  of  the  shallop  and  the  other  of 
the  boat. 
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Their  intention  now  was  to  embrace  the  first 
favorable  weather  they  might  have,  and  return  to 
Bell  Sound,  at  which  place  they  purposed  to  winter. 
Accordingly,  everything  was  put  in  readiness  for 
their  deparUire,  when,  as  they  were  on  the  eve  cf 
bidding  adieu  to  Green  Harbor,  they  were  over¬ 
taken  by  such  fearful  darknesf^  as  obliged  them  to 
remain  where  they  were  for  that  night,  and  as  the 
next  day  was  Sunday,  they  resolved  to  rest,  in  : 
order  that  they  might  with  greater  reverenre  and 
solemnity  keep  the  holy  day. 

At  the  early  dawn  of  day  on  Monday,  Paul  was 
np,  and  busily  engaged  in  providing  .«ome  refresh¬ 
ment  for  his  companions.  The  voluntary  acts 
which  he  performed  in  this  way  so  endeared  him 
to  his  associates  in  tribulation,  that  not  one  of  them 
would  have  allowed  harm  to  befall  him,  even  at 
the  risk  of  his  own  welfare.  The  meal  being  con¬ 
cluded,  and  the  wind  proving  fair,  they  commenced 
their  voyage ;  but  after  rowing  four  hours,  the  sky 
assumed  a  threatening  aspect.  The  wind  arose  to 
a  hurricane ;  they  therefore  ran  into  Bottle  Cove, 
where,  in  consequence  of  the  continuance  of  the 
storm,  they  were  obliged  to  remain  until  the  next 
day. 

Having  fastened  the  head  of  their  boat  to  the 
stem  of  their  shallop,  they  cast  anchor,  and  went 
on  shore,  leaving  the  vessel  riding  in  perfect  safety 
in  the  cove.  Soon,  however,  the  appearance  of 
things  changed:  the  gale  blew  with  increasing 
fury,  and  chopping  round,  it  drove  the  .sea  into  the 
cove,  and  in  a  few  seconds  their  anchor  came  home, 
their  shallop  was  dashed  upon  the  shore  and  sunk, 
together  with  all  the  provisons  she  contained.  A 
portion  of  it  was  soon  washed  up  by  the  waves. 
What  the  feelings  of  the  mariners  must  have  been 
on  viewing  this  sight  cannot  easily  be  conceived. 
The  best  portion  ol  their  provision,  and  the  only 
hope  of  their  lives,  which  had  cost  them  so  much 
labor  and  risk  to  procure,  was  either  lost  or 
spoiled  by  the  salt  water. 

The  only  remedy  they  now  possessed  for  the 
evil  they  suffered,  was,  to  endeavor  to  save  that 
which  remained  of  their  hard-earned  food:  they 
therefore  i-an  into  the  sea,  and  got  out  of  the  shal¬ 
lop  as  much  as  they  could.  Having  by  this 
means  lightened  her,  they  next  succeeded  in  drag¬ 
ging  her  on  shore,  and  then  they  ranged  along 
the  coast,  picking  up  such  remains  of  their  pro¬ 
visions  as  the  boiling  sea  continued,  from  time  to 
time,  to  throw  up. 

Tired  of  this  place,  where  such  ill-fortune  had  be¬ 
fallen  them,  they  longed  for  their  winter-quarters, 
and  early  in  September,  the  weather  proving  favor¬ 
able,  they  set  sail  for  it,  and  after  some  hard  labor, 
reached  Bell  Sound  in  safety. 

[to  be  CONTINT'ED.] 

How  TO  GET  A  TIGHT  RING  OFF  THE  FINGER. — 

Thread  a  needle  flat  in  the  eye  with  a  strong  thread, 
pass  the  head  of  the  needle,  with  care,  under  the 
ring,  and  pull  the  thread  through  a  few  inches 
toward  the  hand ;  wrap  the  long  end  of  the  thread 
tightly  round  the  finger,  regularly  all  down  the  nail 
to  reduce  its  size.  Then  lay  hold  of  the  short  end, 
and  unwind  it.  The  thread  jassing  against  the 
ring  will  gradually  remove  it  from  the  finger.  This 
never-failing  method  will  remove  the  tightest  ring 
without  difficulty,  however  much  swollen  the 
finger  may  be. 


THE  PLANTING  OF  THE  ACORNS. 

■  V  CHAELE*  MACKAT. 

Upon  these  bare  unsheltered  plains 
The  living  genns  we  strew. 

And  pray  for  kindly  summer  suns. 

And  fertilizing  dew. 

Receive  the  acorns,  mother  Earth, 

And  feed  them  year  by  year. 

Till  proud  and  high  toward  the  sky 
Their  lordly  boughs  they  rear. 

Winds,  blow  gently  o’er  them. 

Rain,  fall  softly  down, 

F^h,  enwrap  them  warmly 
In  thy  bosom  brown. 

Beneath  the  shjidow  of  their  leaves 
The  wanton  birds  shall  play. 

And  lovers  in  the  summer  eve 
Shall  sigh  their  hearts  away  ; 

Or  .sit  together  side  by  side 
In  solitary  nooks, 

To  read  in  one  another’s  eyes 
The  lore  not  leam’d  in  books. 

Winds,  blow  gently  o’er  them. 

Stars  look  kindly  through. 

Fortune,  smile  ujion  them. 

If  their  love  be  true. 

And  here,  in  rural  holidays. 

The  village  girls  shall  sing 
The  simple  rhymes  of  olden  times. 

While  dancing  in  a  ring. 

Old  men  upon  the  .sward  beneath. 

Shall  loiter  in  the  sun. 

With  pipe  and  glass  and  drowsy  talk. 

Of  all  the  deeds  they’ve  done. 

Winds,  blow  gently  o’er  them. 
Sunshine,  gild  their  way, 

Time,  lay  light  thy  fingers 
On  their  heads  of  gray. 

And  when  a  hundred  years  have  passed. 

The  oaks,  grown  old  and  hoar, 

Shall  build  perchance  some  mighty  fleet 
To  guard  our  native  shore. 

By  trusty  hearts  in  peril’s  hour 
Their  flag  .shall  be  unfurled. 

To  sound  the  fame  of  England’s  name 
In  thunder  o’er  the  world. 

Winds,  blow  gaily  o’er  them. 

Calm  thy  rage,  oh  sea ! 

Bear  thy  burden  proudly 
On  to  victory. 

Religious  Belief. — I  envy  no  quality  of  the 
mind  or  intellect  in  others,  be  it  genius,  power, 
wit,  or  fancy ;  but  if  I  could  choose  what  would 
be  most  delightful,  and  I  lielieve  most  useful  to  me, 
I  should  prefer  a  firm  religious  belief  to  any  other 
bles.sing :  for  it  makes  life  a  discipline  of  goodness ; 
creates  new  hopes,  when  all  earthly  hopes  vanish ; 
and  throws  over  the  decay,  the  destruction  of  exist¬ 
ence,  the  most  gorgeous  of  all  lights;  awakens  life 
even  in  death,  and  from  destruction  and  decay  calls 
up  beauty  and  divinity ;  makes  an  in.strument  of 
torture  and  shame  the  ladder  of  ascent  to  paradise ; 
and,  far  above  all  combinations  of  earthly  hopes, 
calls  up  the  most  delightful  visions  of  palms  and 
amaranths,  the  gardens  of  the  blest,  the  security  of 
everlasting  joys,  where  the  sensualist  and  the  scep¬ 
tic  view  only  gloom,  decay,  annihilation,  and  de¬ 
spair  ! — [Sir  Humphrey  Davy. 


BAD  HABITS. 

Where  vice  has  held  its  empire  long, 

’Twill  not  endure  the  least  control ; 

None  but  a  power  divinely  strong 
Can  turn  the  current  of  the  soul. 

Bad  habits  are  not  easily  relinquished ;  they  are 
acquired  without  any  difficulty  :  and,  unhappily, 
they  who  have  contracted  them  seldom  jierceive  the 
evil  of  them  so  as  to  endeavor  to  overcome  them  ; 
for  they  steal  insensibly  upon  the  individuals,  and 
having  effectually  acquired  pos.session,  they  main- 
aijn  their  hold,  and  are  not  driven  off  without  a  firm 
resolution,  and  great  exertion.  Bad  habits  are  more 
general  than  might  be  .supposed.  There  are  few 
places  without  them,  and  few  persons  altogether 
free  from  them,  from  the  palace  to  the  cottage,  from 
the  church  to  the  school !  Some,  indeed,  are  much 
more  injurious  in  their  tendency  than  others,  which 
in  comparison  are  harmless.  Bail  habits  are  often 
seen  in  different  families,  such  as  behaving  rudely 
at  table;  talking  incessantly,  to  the  great  annoyance 
of  parents  and  visiters ;  .staying  on  an  errand,  so 
that  it  cannot  be  ascertained  at  what  time  the  child 
or  sen'ant  will  return.  This  last  produces  great 
vexation,  and  often  great  inconvenience.  Some 
children  have  the  great  fault  of  contradicting  and 
even  of  correcting  their  parents  and  elders  in  con¬ 
versation.  Young  persons  should  recollect  that 
they  know  but  little,  and  that  their  observation  and 
experience  must  of  course  be  very  limited.  Sjieak- 
ing  impertinently  to  servants  is  a  disgusting  habit, 
and  indicates  a  haughty  and  untoward  temper. 
My  young  friend,  Rosa,  is  a  lively,  pleasant,  indus¬ 
trious,  good  tempered  girl ;  but  she  has  contracted 
the  habit  of  rising  late.  Her  e.xcuse  is,  that  she 
can  make  up  the  time  lost  in  the  morning,  by  sit¬ 
ting  up  late  at  night ;  not  considering  tkat  late  hours 
are  very  injurious  to  the  health,  and  that  phy.sical 
and  mental  powers  must  be,  in  .some  degree,  rela.\ed 
by  the  labors  and  exercises  of  the  day.  I  have 
reasoned  with  her  on  the  .subject ;  and  while  .she 
admits  all  the  benefits  to  be  derived  from  early 
ri.sing,  .she  has  not  yet  corrected  the  habit. 

Thomas  Spendthrift,  at  an  early  age,  discovered 
a  strong  inclination  to  extravagance,  his  kind  iiarents 
.supplied  him  liberally  with  jiocket  money,  which 
he  .spent  as  .soon  as  it  came,  in  the  purcha.se  of 
things  of  no  value,  and  which  he  either  broke  or 
gave  away,  as  soon  as  he  had  them.  The  same 
propensity  adhered  to  him  in  manhood  ;  and  he  at 
length  became  a  banknipt,  and  was  compelled  to 
fill  a  very  inferior  situation  as  a  servant ;  in  which 
character  he  continued  till  old  age  reduced  him  to 
the  necessity  of  applying  for  parochial  relief. 
Henry  Saveall,  on  the  contrary,  with  very  .small 
means,  by  a  strict  and  laudible  economy,  purchased 
.some  valuable  books,  applied  him.self  to  reading, 
and  by  industrious  habits,  rose  to  eminence,  acquired 
a  competent  fortune,  which  he  employed  in  doing 
good,  and  died  esteemed  and  respected. 

There  is  no  habit  more  injurious  than  that  of 
gossiping,  that  is,  of  li.stening  eagerly  to  the  com¬ 
mon  reports  of  the  day,  prying  into  the  concerns  of 
others,  and  retailing  the  information  from  house  to 
house,  with  additions  and  embelli.shments.  To 
commit  a  secret  to  .such  jiersons  is  to  employ  a  town- 
crier,  for  they  are  sure  to  publish  it  to  the  first  indi¬ 
vidual  they  meet.  This  bad  and  dangerous  habit 
chiefly  belong  to  tho.se  idle  males  and  females  who 
have  no  business  of  their  own  to  attend  to. 
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It  were  well  if  there  were  no  beui  habits  in  the 
house  of  God,  but  we  have  often  to  lament  that 
some  part  of  the  congregation  have  adopted  the 
habit  of  coming  late,  and  some  of  attending  once 
only  on  the  Sabbath ;  and  often  times  of  remaining 
at  home,  for  the  purpose  of  providing  a  good  din¬ 
ner.  And  it  is  a  circumstance  to  be  deplored  that 
the  habit  of  sleeping  is  so  predominant  in  many  ! 
\Vhen  I  say  to  be  deplored,  I  refer  not  only  to  the 
bad  example  they  set  to  others,  but  also  to  the  loss 
they  sustain  in  depriving  themselves  of  the  instruc¬ 
tion  and  comfort,  which  under  the  blessing  of  God 
they  might  receive,  were  they  to  listen  attentively 
to  the  word  of  God,  an<l  lay  it  up  in  their  hearts. 
Some  hearers,  again,  have  the  habit  of  finding  fault. 
KJthei'  the  minister  is  tin)  doctrinal,  or  too  practical, 
or  too  enthusia.stic,  or  too  .something :  sometimes 
his  sermons  are  too  long,  at  others  too  short,  or  too 
{lersonal ;  in  fact  they  are  never  pleascl,  and  con- 
.sequently  never  profited. 

The  habit  of  inconstancy  is  often  discovered  in 
those  who  are  not  content  with  such  things  as  they 
have.  They  look  abroad  and  see  all  other  fields 
green  except  their  own,  and  every  other  person 
better  provided  for  than  they  are.  Francis  Fickle 
was  once  .settled  in  a  comfortable  residence, 

A  lovely  spot 
For  all  that  life  could  ask. 

For  a  time  he  thought  himself  happy,  thanked  God, 
and  went  on  his  way  rejoicing ;  but  heavy  expenses 
and  other  things  oppressed  his  mind,  and  the  habit 
of  discontent  entered  and  disquieted  him.  After 
many  struggles  he  determined  to  emigrate ;  all  his 
convertible  property  was  turned  into  money,  and  he 
hade  adieu  to  parents,  brothers,  friends,  and  sxveet 
associations,  and  embarked  for  a  foreign  land, 
where  there  were  no  oppressive  laws,  no  burden- 
.some  taxes,  no  impoverishing  imposts;  a  land 
whose  .stones  were  diamonds  and  whose  dust  was 
gold  !  At  least  his  fancy  .so  pictured  it ;  but  reality 
told  a  dilierent  tale.  When  he  arrived,  he  found  no 
friend,  no  home,  no  income  ;  and,  after  wandering 
for  some  time  as  a  pilgrim,  and  a  .stranger,  he  found 
a  dwelling  indeed,  but  in  all  respects  inferior  to  the 
sweet  habitation  he  had  left  in  the  dear  land  of  his 
fathers. 

A  habit  of  irregularity  is  the  fault  of  many ; 
manifested  in  not  keeping  their  engagements,  and 
failing  in  their  promises.  An  exact  man  observes 
minutes,  and  we  need  no  greater  examples  of  order 
and  regularity  than  the  course  of  the  planets,  the 
appearance  of  the  seasons, and  the  periodical  return 
of  conjets.  Concerning  the  heavenly  bodies,  astro¬ 
nomers  tell  us  “  there  is  so  much  exactness  in  their 
motions,  that  they  punctually  come  at  the  .same 
periods,  to  the  hundredth  jKirt  of  a  minute.” 

“  How  most  exact  is  nature’s  frame, 

How  wise  the  Kternal  Mind ! 

His  counsels  never  change  the  scheme 
That  his  first  thoughts  designed.” 

The  want  of  punctuality  is  a  serious  defect  in 
any  chanicter :  it  not  only  involves  him  in  future 
difficulties,  but  proves  a  source  of  great  inconve¬ 
nience  to  others.  A  gentleman  punctual  to  his 
word,  when  he  had  heard  that  two  had  agreed 
upon  a  meeting,  and  the  one  neglected  his  hour, 
would  say  of  him,  “  he  is  a  young  man,  then.” 

1  must  omit  many  other  propensities,  such  as  the 
habit  of  evil  .speaking,  the  habit  of  slovenliness,  inci¬ 
vility,  swearing,  drunkenness*  dissimulation,  self¬ 


conceit,  &c.  hoping  that  my  friends  will  profit  by 
the  preceding  remarks,  and  inquire  whether  they 
are  indulging  in  any  uncomely,  unamiable,  perni¬ 
cious  habits ;  if  so,  “  let  them  lay  aside  all  these 
things,  and  put  off  anger,  wrath,  malice,  blasphemy, 
filthy  communication  ;  and  put  on  boxvels  of  mer¬ 
cies,  kindness,  humbleness  of  mind,  meekness, 
long-suffering,  charity,”  &e. 

DANIEL  L  A  M  B  E  R  T . 

Though  our  town  could  not  vie  with  the  Isling¬ 
ton  Hercules,  we  have  produced  the  largest  and 
heaviest  man  in  the  world.  Daniel  Lambert  and 
myself  were  boys  together,  and  as  I  lived  next  door 
to  him,  1  watched  his  growth  for  a  number  of  years. 
At  the  age  of  ten  he  was  a  tall,  strong  lad,  of  a  ver\’ 
quiet  di.s]M>sition,  not  at  all  inclining  to  be  jolly, 
but  pos.se.ssing  a  fine  open  countenance.  Soon  after 
the  age  of  fourteen  he  t)egan  to  thicken  rapidly 
like  Milo  with  the  calf,  I  have  often  carried  him 
upoji  my  back,  but  not  when  he  became  an  ox. 
He  was  very  fond  of  bathing,  and  his  corpulency 
enabled  him  to  prform  extraordinary  feats  in  the 
water.  He  was  the  envy  of  boys  who  were  learn¬ 
ing  to  swim,  for  while  they  were  struggling  to  keep 
their  heads  alK»ve  water,  he  would  lie,  like  a  whale, 
motionless  ujKm  the  surface.  During  the  summer 
months  he  never  was  so  hapj)y  as  when  wallowing 
for  hours  in  llie  river,  rolling  over  and  over  like  a 
hippopotiuiuis ;  and  as  his  weight  increa.sed,  this 
desire  increa.sed  also.  The  great  use  he  made  of  this 
luxury  probably  relaxed  the  skin,  and  tended  to 
increase  his  bulk.  Mr.  Lambert  was  highly  sensi¬ 
tive  upon  the  subject  of  his  huge  appearance ;  and 
when  he  ventured  out,  was  aware  that  it  drew 
upon  him  the  general  gaze.  With  a  cultivated 
mind,  I  might  say  above  his  station  in  life,  he  could 
not  bear  this  ex|K)sure,  and  soon  gave  up  his  ordi¬ 
nary  walks,  remaining  constantly  at  home.  A  life 
so  sedentary'  operated  to  make  him  still  more  corpu¬ 
lent.  In  summer  he  could  only  enjoy  the  fresh  air 
by  .sitting  at  his  door,  and  that  always  without  his 
coat.  Dr.  Hague,  the  university  profes.sor  of  music 
in  Cambridge,  having  called  upon  me,  I  took  him 
to  see  that  Romiur  curiosity,  the  Jewry  wall,  near 
St.  Nicholas’s  church  ;  and  as  we  were  going  to  see 
the  room  where  Richard  III.  slept  the  night  before 
the  fight  in  Bosw'orth-field,  we  had  occasion  to  pass 
Lambert’s  hou.se.  He  was  sitting  at  the  door,  and 
the  moment  my  friend  caught  a  sight  of  him,  in  a 
fit  of  astonishment  he  made  a  full  stop,  and  ex¬ 
claimed,  “  Mercy  on  us,  what  a  sight !”  I  walked 
on,  knowing  how  much  Mr.  I.ambert  disliked  the 
rude  gaze  of  a  stranger,  and  entered  into  conver¬ 
sation  with  him  to  take  off  the  effect  of  Hague’s 
astoni.shment ;  but  Lambert  followed  the  little  doctor 
with  his  keen  eye,  and  frowned  ui)on  him  as  he 
pas.sed  us,  till  he  was  out  of  sight.  On  rejoining 
the  professor,  I  found  him  so  filled  with  amazement, 
that  the  sights  I  had  in  store  for  him  claimed  none 
of  his  attention  compared  with  what  he  had  unex¬ 
pectedly  seen.  The  quantity  of  cloth  required  to 
make  him  clothes  was  immense.  When  he  walkerl 
there  w’as  a  lightness  in  his  step  that  was  surpris¬ 
ing  ;  he  hatl  a  voice  clear  and  agreeable,  and  sang 
with  ea.se  and  taste.  He  was  remarkably  temper¬ 
ate,  and  frequently  tried  the  experiment  of  absti¬ 
nence,  without  any  apparent  diminution  of  bulk. 
When  unrestrained,  he  would  eat  an  entire  leg  of 
mutton.  Mr.  Lambert  was  exceedingly  fond  of  the 
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sports  of  the  field,  and  was  curious  in  the  breed  of 
his  dogs  anti  game  fowls,  which  attracted  to  his 
house  many  country  gentlemen.  This  was  a  deli¬ 
cate  way  to  satisfy  their  curiosity,  and  by  the  sale 
of  these  animals  .something  was  contributed  to  his 
support.  This  source  of  rexenue,  however,  began 
to  decline,  and  his  circumstances  at  length  com¬ 
pelled  him  to  form  an  alliance  with  a  Mr.  Pearson, 
much  against  his  will ;  and  he  first  submitted  to  be 
shown  for  a  sight  in  Piccadilly,  London.  When  I 
visited  town,  I  called  upon  him  as  a  friend,  and 
soon  discovered  that  he  was  distressed  at  my  seeing 
him  in  a  .situation  .so  degrading.  He  got  up  from 
his  enormous  chair  (a  thing  he  rarely  did,)  and 
shook  me  by  the  hand.  That  his  sensibility  was 
wounded  was  evident  during  my  stay,  by  the  rebufl 
he  gave  a  gentleman  he  thought  too  particular  in  his 
inquiries.  He  died,  aged  thirty-six,  at  Stamford,  on 
the  2 1st  of  June,  1809,  and  when  last  weighed  his 
weight  was  seven  hundred  and  thirty-nine  pounds ; 
but  he  had  .so  much  increased  since  that  time,  that 
his  attendant  told  me  he  probably  could  not  have 
weighed  less  than  eight  hundred  pounds  at  the  time 
of  his  decease. — [Gardiner’s  Music  and  Friends. 

L  O  V  E . 

■  T  KOBOT  tOl-THBT. 

Thky  sin  who  tell  us  love  can  die  ; 

With  life  all  other  jiassions  fly. 

All  others  are  but  vanity. 

In  heaven  ambition  cannot  dwell. 

Nor  avarice  in  the  vaults  of  hell ; 

Earthly  these  (lassions  are,  on  earth 
They  jierish,  where  they  have  their  birth  ; 
Hut  love  is  indestructible — 

Its  holy  flame  for  ever  burneth — 

From  heaven  it  came,  to  heaven  retumeth ; 
Too  oft  on  earth  a  troubled  guest. 

At  times  deceived,  at  times  opprest ; 

It  here  is  trieil  and  purified. 

And  hath  in  heaven  its  perfect  rest  ; 

It  soweth  here  with  toil  and  care. 

But  the  han  est  time  of  love  is  there. 

Oh,  when  a  mother  meets  on  high 
The  balie  she  lo.st  in  infancy. 

Hath  she  not  then,  for  pains  and  fears. 

The  day  of  wo,  the  anxious  night. 

For  all  her  sorrows,  all  her  tears. 

An  over-payment  of  delight! 

A  Beautiful  Argu.ment. — To  a  young  infidel 
who  was  .scoffing  at  Chri.stianity,  because  of  the 
misconduct  of  its  professors,  the  late  Dr.  Mason 
said  :  “  Did  you  ever  know  an  uproar  to  be  made 
liecause  an  infidel  went  astray  from  the  paths  of 
morality  }  ”  The  infidel  admitted  that  he  had  not. 
“Then,  don’t  you  see,”  .said  Dr.  M.,  “that  by  ex- 
(lecting  the  profes-sors  of  Christianity  to  be  holy, 
you  admit  it  to  be  a  holy  religion,  and  thus  pay  it 
the  highe.st  compliment  in  your  power  ?  ”  The 
young  man  was  silent. 

Company. — A  hog  was  lying  in  the  gutter  the 
other  day,  and  in  the  opposite  one  was  a  well- 
dressed  man.  The  first  hal  a  ring  in  his  nose— 
the  latter  a  ring  on  hi.s  finger.  The  man  was  drunk 
— the  hog  w’as  sober.  “  A  hog  (said  a  passer-by, 
sarcastically)  is  known  by  the  company  he  keeps.” 
The  beast — that  is  the  four-legged  one — was  nettled 
by  the  observation,  and  shifted  his  quarters. 
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THK  C  U  0(’ ()  I)  I  f.  K. 

Thk  crocodile  is  a  native  ot'  'I’lie  ditler* 

ent  treatment  which  this  moiiKler  received  in  differ¬ 
ent  parts  of  that  country  is  curious,  an«l  not  very 
easily  accounted  for.  In  the  southern  piirts, 
near  the  cataracts,  the  crocodile  was  an  article  of 
foo«l,  but  probably  only  with  a  particular  caste,  as 
in  Dons^da  at  the  present  day.  In  other  |iarts,  as 
at  Thebes  and  near  the  i^n’at  lake  MoTis,  it  was 
fashionable  to  have  a  pet  crocodile,  who  was  fed 
daintily,  and  treateil  with  preat  n*.s|H*ct.  “  They 
put,”  says  Herodotus,  “  |H‘ndants  of  plass  and  pold 
in  their  ears,  and  rinps  round  their  fon*  leps :  they 
also  pive  them  repular  allowance  of  broad  and 
meat,  and  Lake  all  jxissible  care  of  them  while  alive. 
When  they  die  the  t^yptians  embalm  them  and 
put  them  in  sacretl  sepulchres.”  Fortunately  for 
the  credit  of  Herodotus,  a  mummy  of  a  croctxlile 
has  lately  been  found  with  his  ears  pierced  for  |kmi- 
dants,  which  fact  is  (tarticularly  noticed  in  the  An- 
nales  du  Museum,  vol.  i.\. 

The  followinp  manner  was  ailopUnl  by  the  P)pyp- 
tians  in  catchinp  criKCNiiles  when  Herodotus  was  in 
F,pypt,  4.50  years  liefore  the  Christian  eni ; 

“  Then*  are  many  ways  of  catchinp  crocodiles  in 
Kpypt,  but  the  follow inp  seems  to  me  U'st  worth 
relating.  The  huntsman  puts  the  chine  of  a  pip  as 
a  bait  on  a  hook,  and  lets  it  down  into  the  river. 
In  the  mean  time  he  takes  his  station  on  the  bank, 
holding  a  young  pig,  which  he  lieat.sso  as  to  make 
it  squeal  out.  The  crocixlile  on  hearing  this,  makes 
tow.ard  the  sound,  but  meeting  with  the  bait  on  his 
way  he  swallows  it  down.  Then  the  men  Wgin  to 
pull,  and  after  he  is  fairly  hauled  out  on  dry  land, 
the  first  thing  the  huntsman  tl(X*s  is  to  jdaster  up 
the  crocodile’s  eyes  with  mud.  If  he  can  succeed 
in  doing  this,  there  is  no  difficulty  in  managing  the 
lieast ;  otherwise  it  is  a  very  troublesome  affair.” 

The  pirsiMit  mode  of  killing  the  monster,  pursued 
by  the  natives  of  Dongola.  is  the  following,  which 
is  quoted  from  Dr.  lfup|x*irs  Travels  : 

••  The  most  favorable  season  for  catching  the 
crocodile  is  the  winter,  when  the  luiimal  usually 
sleeps  c>ii  saiid-lianks  to  enjoy  the  sun  ;  or,  during 
the  spring,  after  piuring  time,  when  the  female 
regularly  watches  the  smd-ishuuis  where  she  has 
buried  her  eggs.  The  native  spies  out  the  place* 


and  at  the  south  side  of  it,  (that  is  to  the  leeward,) 
he  makes  a  hole  in  the  sand  by  throwing  up  the 
earth  on  the  side  on  tyhich  heexjxrts  the  corcixlile. 
There  he  hides  him.self,  and  if  the  cnwcxlile  does 
not  observe  him,  it  comes  to  the  usual  place  and 
s(X)n  falls  asleep  in  the  sun.  Then  the  hunt.sman 
darts  his  har|xx)n  with  all  his  might  at  the  breast. 
To  succeed,  the  iron  end  ought  to  jx'netrate  at 
least  to  the  depth  of  four  inches,  in  order  that  the 
barb  may  hold  fast.  The  wounded  crtx’ixlile  flies 
to  the  water,  and  the  huntsman  to  his  caiux*,  with 
which  a  companion  hastens  to  his  assistance.  A 
piece  of  wood  fastened  to  the  harjxxm  by  a  long 
cord,  swims  on  the  water,  and  shows  the  direction 
I  in  which  the  crrx'odile  is  moving.  The  hunt.smen, 
by  pulling  at  this  rojx*,  draws  the  beast  to  the  sur¬ 
face  of  the  water,  where  it  is  soon  pierced  by  a 
second  har|xxin. 

“  The  dexterity  consists  in  giving  to  the  sjx>ar 
sufficient  strength  to  pierce  the  coat  of  mail  which 
protects  the  crocixlile,  who  does  not  remain  inactive 
after  he  is  wounded,  but  gives  violent  blows  with 
his  tail,  and  tries  to  bite  assunder  the  harjxxm  rojie. 
To  prevent  this,  the  rojx‘  is  made  of  thirty  different 
thin  lines,  placed  side  by  side,  and  tied  together  at 
intervals  of  everv*  two  feet,  so  that  the  thin  lines 
get  entangled  and  fastened  in  the  hollows  of  the 
animal's  teeth.  \'ery  frequently  the  harpoons, 
through  the  pulling,  break  out  of  the  cnx'otlile’s 
b(xlv,  and  it  escajies.  If  I  had  not  seen  the  fact 
with  my  own  eyes,  I  could  hardly  have  believed 
that  two  men  could  draw  out  of  the  water  a  croco¬ 
dile  fourteen  feet  long,  fa.sten  his  muzzle,  tie  his 
legs  over  his  back,  and  finally  kill  the  bea.st  by 
plunging  a  .sharp  weajxm  into  his  neck,  and  divid¬ 
ing  the  spinal  nerve.  The  iron  jiart  of  the  harjxxm 
which  is  used  by  the  huntsman  is  a  sjwn  long  ;  to¬ 
ward  the  jxiint  it  is  formed  like  a  jienknife,  being 
sharp  at  one  end  and  on  one  side.  There  is  a  .strong 
barb  immediately  following  |the  edge,  and  at  the  j 
other  end  is  a  projecting  jiiece  to  which  the  rojx?  is  i 
fastened.  This  irctn  is  put  on  a  wooden  shaft  eight . 
feet  long.  I 

“  The  flesh  and  fat  of  the  criKodile,  are  eaten  by  | 
the  Bmlx‘rs,  among  whom  they  pass  for  a  dainty  i 
bit.  floth  jiarts,  however,  have  a  kind  of  musk  j 
smell  so  strong  that  I  could  never  eat  cnxodile’s  j 
flesh  without  vomiting  afterward.  The  four  mu.sk  ^ 
glands  ot  the  crtxotlile  are  a  great  jvart  of  the  profit  ^ 
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which  results  from  the  capture,  as  the  Berbers  will 
give  as  much  as  two  dollars  in  specie  for  the  four 
glands,  which  they  use  as  a  perfumed  unguent  for 
the  hair.” 

ESTES’  POINT. 

This  is  the  name  of  an  extraordinary  promontory 
of  rocks,  at  the  confluence  of  Big  Turkey  River 
with  the  Mississippi.  It  extends  from  the  Missis¬ 
sippi  Bluffs,  .south,  more  than  four  hundred  yards, 
rising  bold  and  clear  about  two  hundred  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  river,  not  exceeding  six  feet  upon 
the  top  through  the  whole  di.stance ;  the  southern 
point  rises  alxiut  one  hundred  feet  jx*rjx‘iidicularly 
from  the  ba.se.  Stinted  scraggy  cedar  trees  grow  In 
the  clefts  of  the  rock.s.  But  the  most  singular  geo¬ 
logical  feature  of  this  promontory  is,  that  large 
pieces  of  “  gravel  mineral  ”  are  found  the  whole 
length  of  it.  Several  pieces  of  “  .scrag  mineral  ” 
have  lately  lx?en  discovered  in  the  clefts  of  the  rocks 
from  the  top  down  its  sides  nearly  to  the  foot.  This 
promontory  is  in  unison  with  the  .scenery  of  the 
valley  of  the  Tjqxr  Mi.ssissippi  above  the  Big  Ma- 
quokeUi.  No  one  can  travel  on  this  nuajestic  river 
without  lieing  struck  with  astonishment  at  its  bold 
and  sublime  scenery. 

We  have  often  heard  the  scenery  on  the  Hud.son 
River  extolled  for  its  bold  and  wild  character,  but 
to  our  mind  there  is  not  a  cliff  or  jxiinf  from  “  Saint 
Anthony’.s  Nose  to  the  Pali.sjules,”  that  can  lie  com- 
jKired  for  wild  and  rugged  .scenery,  to  this  single 
jiromontory.  It  is  called  E.stcs’  Point  from  an  amu¬ 
sing  incident.  A  gentleman  by  that  name,  in  walk¬ 
ing  along  the  top  where  the  descent  is  gradual, 
made  a  mis.s-step,  pitching  and  tumbling  some 
three  hundred  feet,  brought  up  in  the  river  with  a 
most  Ix'autiful  ducking.  Ever  after  that,  in  giving 
a  rea.son  why  the  promontory  received  his  name,  he 
sjiys,  ond  night,  .some  .six  or  eight  years  since,  he 
followed  an  immense  fhxk  of  xvild  turkeys  down 
on  to  it :  the  night  was  as  rlark  a.s  a  stack  of  black 
cats ;  but  he  followed  hanl  after  them,  and  coming 
.suddenly  to  the  point,  he  fell,  clear,  free,  to  the 
verj-  bottom  ;  he  said  “  he  hurt  his  shoulder  most 
confoundedly,”  but  he  saw  nothing  more  of  the 
turkeys.  In  commemoi-ation  of  the  feat,  the  pro¬ 
montory  has  ever  since  received  the  name  of  “  F-.stes’ 
Point.” — [Iowa  Express. 

How  TO  BK  uiVKD. — Oiu'  evening  Maria's  father 
related  in  her  pre.sence  an  anecdote  of  a  little 
daughter  of  Dr.  Doddridge,  which  pleaised  Maria 
e.xtremely.  When  this  child,  about  six  years  old, 
was  asked  what  male  every  bexly  love  her,  .she 
replied,  “  I  don’t  know,  indeed,  imjia.  unless  it  is 
because  I  love  every  body.”  The  beautiful  sim¬ 
plicity  of  this  reply  struck  Maria  forcibly.  “  If 
this  is  all  that  is  necessary  in  order  to  lx*  loved,” 
thought  Maria,  “  I  will  .soon  make  every  body  love 
me.”  Her  father  mentioned  a  remark  of  John 
Newton,  that  he  considered  the  world  to  be  divided 
into  two  great  mas.ses,  one  of  happiness,  and  the 
other  of  misery ;  and  it  was  his  daily  busine.ss  to 
Lake  as  much  as  possible  from  the  heap  of  misery 
and  add  it  to  the  heap  of  liappine.s.s.  “  Now,” 
thought  Maria,  “  I  will  lx;gin  to-morrow  to  trv  to 
make  every  body  happy.  Instead  of  thinking  all 
the  time  about  myself,  I  will  ask  ever}  minute, 
what  I  can  do  for  somebtxly  el.se.  Papa  has  often 
told  me  this  is  the  best  way  of  lieing  happy  myself, 
and  I  am  determined  to  try.” 
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T  U  K  1»  1  T  C  U  K  U  P  I.  A  N  I'  . 

The  Pitcher  Plant  is  a  native  of  'I’roitical  cliinatcs, 
and  found  only  in  the  most  stony  ami  arid  situa¬ 
tions.  But  nature  luis  furnished  it  with  the  means 
of  an  junple  supply  of  moisture,  without  which  it 
would  wither  and  j)erish.  To  the  foot  stalk  of  e;ich 
leaf,  and  near  the  ba.se,  is  attached  a  small  baj;, 
shaiied  like  a  pitcher,  of  the  same  consistence  tind 
color  of  the  leaf  in  the  early  sta^e  »»f  its  growth ^ 
but  changing;  with  !»ge  to  a  redtlish  jturj)le ;  it  is 
enclosed  with  an  (»hlique  band  or  hoop,  and  covered 
with  a  lid  neatly  fitted,  ami  moveable  on  a  kind  of 
hinge  or  strong  fibre,  which,  pa.ssingover  the  handle, 
contracts  the  leaf.  By  the  con.struction  (d'  this  fibre 
the  lid  is  drawn  ojK-n  whenever  the  weather  is 
showery,  or  dews  fall,  which  would  apjK'ar  to  be 
just  the  contrary  to  what  u.sually  hapjHns  in  Na¬ 
ture,  though  the  contmry  is  probably  occasioned  by 
the  hot  and  dry  atmosphere,  and  the  e\i»ansion  of 


THK  BKdfJAIl. 

“  Mam.ma,  I  gave  a  jienny  to  a  jM)or  man,  this 
morning.  Was  I  a  good  boy  for  so  doing  ’’ 

“  It  riejiends  upon  the  motive  you  had  in  view. 
Did  you  give  it  to  him  because  you  thought  he  was 
poor,  or  Irecause  yoti  thotight  I  should  call  von  a 
good  boy  .’  ” 

“  Because  1  thought  you  would  call  me  a  gcKxl 
l»oy,  mamma.” 

“  I  am  sorry  to  hear  it.  my  dear;  tell  me  just 
what  you  thought  when  you  gave  the  penny  to  the 
man.” 

“  Well,  mamma,  I  saw  him  coming  up  the  gar¬ 
den,  and  when  he  knocked  at  the  door  I  went  to 
him  ;  and  he  asked  for  a  morsel  of  breaii.  So  I 
just  thought  of  a  penny  I  had  in  my  jiocket,  and  1 
said  to  myself,  ‘  Now  if  I  give  this  jKjnny,  mamma 
will  call  megrxxl  boy, and  then  I  shall  lie  very  glad.' 
And  so  I  gave  it  him.” 

“  Now,  my  dear,  this  is  what  you  should  have 
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the  fibre  dts's  not  take  place  till  the  moisture  has 
fallen  and  s'ltuiaterl  the  pitcher.  When  this  is  the 
case  the  cover  falls  down  and  closes  so  firmly  as  to 
prevent  any  evaporation  from  taking  place. 

The  water  fH*ing  gradually  absrirhed  through  the 
handle  into  the  footstock,  gives  vigor  to  the  leaf  and 
sustenance  to  the  plant.  As  sihih  as  the  jiitcheis 
are  evhausted,  the  lids  :igain  o|kmi  to  admit  what¬ 
ever  moisture  niav  fall,  and  when  the  plant  has 
jircHiuced  its  s«*cd  and  the  dry  s**ason  .-ef.-  in.  it 
withers,  and  all  the  covers  of  the  jiitchers  stand 
o|R‘n. 

There  is  not,  {Muliaps,  among  the  numerous  ev- 
amples  that  occur  of  the  provident  economy  of 
Nature  in  the  vegetable  jiart  of  creation,  a  more 
remarkable  instance  of  contrivance  adapted  to  cir¬ 
cumstances,  or  of  means  suited  to  the  end,  than  that 
which  is  displayed  in  this  wonderful  plant.  Can 
any  thing  more  than  the  mechanism  of  this  singular 
production,  evince  the  Divine  lienevolence. 

*  said  :  ‘  This  old  ni.an  is  very  }KK»r,  and  I  have  a 
jx  nny  to  sjiare,  that  will  do  him  giMNl,  and  he  shall 
have  it.” 

“  Ah,  mamma  !  1  wish  I  hiui  thought  of  that ; 
but  I  sui-e  1  did  not  intend  to  do  wrong;  you  know, 
mamma,  I  love  \ou  .so  dearly  that  I  strive  to  jileivse 
!  you  in  all  things.” 

“  Yes,  my  dear,  I  know  your  love  for  me,  and  I 
believe  you  did  not  intend  to  do  wrong;  but,  my 
dear  child,  we  are  so  apt  to  act  as  that  we  may  lie 
praised  of  men,  instead  of  doing  ail  things  to  the 
glory  of  Cod.  Do  you  not  know,  my  love,  that 
our  Ixird  said  in  his  .sermon  on  the  mount,  ‘Take 
heed  that  ye  do  not  your  alms  liefore  men,  to  be 
seen  of  them:  otherwise  ye  have  no  reward  of  your 
Father  which  is  in  heaven.’  You  will  try  to  think 
of  this,  will  you,  love  ?” 

“  Oh,  dearest  mamma  '  I  am  sure  I  will,  and  I 
hoja*  that  (to<1 

Will  grant  me  jardon  for  the  past,  i 

And  strength  for  time  to  come.”  I 


THK  KICH  l.ADY  AND  THK  I\)OK  tllRL 

.V  short  winter  day  was  just  drawing  to  a  close, 
as  a  youug  ;uul  jKxirly  cl:ul  girl  nnwhed  the  d<mr  of 
a  splendid  mansion  in  Bleecker  street^  New  York. 
The  servant  ushered  her  into  a  large  and  elegant 
ai«artinent.  where  s;it  .Mrs.  B..  the  mistr»\ss  »>f  s«v 
much  wealth  and  gnimieur,  in  convers;ilit>n  witli  a 
friend.  'I'he  voting  girl  sUhhI  a  moment,  then  cur- 
tesifd.  and  presented  to  Mrs  B  a  small  bundle, 
saving,  “  I  hojie  the  work  will  suit  vou,  ma’aiii  ” 
The  work  is  well  enough,”  siul  Mrs.  B  .  ex¬ 
amining  it  carelullv  ;  **  but  wfiv  did  vou  not  bring 
It  iK-lore  It  is  at  least  a  week  jKist  the  time  it  was 
j»romi-H-d.  I'nless  you  are  more  punctual  and  ke«‘p 
your  word  InUter,  1  cannot  let  vou  have  any  nnm* 
work.” 

It  was  growing  dark,  and  the  riKvm  was  not  vet 
lighteil,  so  that  the  tears  which  gathered  in  the  girl’s 
eyes  could  not  be  s«'en  ;  but  her  voice  was  very 
tnmiulous  .as  she  answen-d 

“  1  did  not  meat!  to  break  my  word,  ma'am,  but 
my  mother  has  In'eii  much  wors«‘,  and  my  little 
brother,  in  chopping  wimnI,  cut  his  Unit :  so  |  b,ad 
to”  —  here  her  voice  liecanie  inarticulate,  and 
she  hastened  out  of  the  room. 

“That  is  always  the  way  with  these  jH-ople,” 
Slid  Mrs.  B.,  “  a  sick  mother,  or  a  su  k  aunt,  or  a 
cut  foot ;  any  thing  for  an  exrusi*.” 

.Meantime  Mary  reached  the  humble  dwelling 
she  called  home.  Whether  her  ferdings  were  la- 
!  iMuing  under  tlie  wound  so  thoughtle.sslv  intlicted, 
I  or  her  mother's  illness  disties.s4>d  her,  or  lier  heart 
sickened  at  the  thought  of  helple.s.s  jMivertv ,  or  it 
might  have  been  the  coiitnust  hc'tween  the  room  she 
Inui  just  left  and  the  one  she  Inuljust  entered,  w  hich 
had  forced  its«df  ujion  her;  whatever  was  the  cans*', 
contrary  to  her  usual  s«Tenity  and  care  toapjM'aras 
cheerful  as  jK'ssihle  iK'fore  her  mother,  slio  covereii 
her  face  with  her  hands,  and  leaning  ujmui  the  rude 
table  In-fore  her  burst  into  a  pttssion  of  tears.  It 
was  but  for  a  moment,  for  a  faint  voice  from  the 
l»**d  railed,  “  .Mary,  my  dear,  vvijie  your  eyes,  .and 
sit  down  by  me  here  and  n  :ul  the  thirty-fourth 
l*s;dni.  It  will  do  us  both  goiMl.” 

Mary  reached  down  from  the  shelf  the  well-worn 
Bible,  and,  s«*ated  at  the  foot  of  her  mother's  lied, 
in  a  sulKlued  voice  ri-:ul  aloud.  She  had  just  fin¬ 
ished  reading  the  verse,  “  Many  are  the  atflictions 
of  the  righteous,  but  the  Lord  delivereth  him  out 
of  all,”  when  a  genth*  tap  was  heard  at  the  dcxjr. 

little  girl,  some  years  younger  than  Mary,  opened 
it,  and  a  laily  entered. 

“  Is  this  where  Marv"  .Morris  lives.’”  ' 

Mary  started  from  the  lied  “  That  is  my  name, 
ma'am.” 

“.Ml,  yes;  you  .are  the  one  I  just  now  s;iw  at 
Mrs.  B's  ;  I  imiuired  you  out,  and  have  come  to  see 
if  I  could  be  of  juiy  sr*rvice  to  you.  How  is  your 
mother  ?  ” 

The  last  tallow  candle  was  dimly  burning  lieskk 
the  lied  when*  Mary  h.ad  Is-en  re.ading.  'Fhe  lady 
went  toward  it.  and  took  the  hand  of  the  emaciated 
.sufferer — 

“  H:ive  you  any  physician  ?” 

“  .No,  ma'am.  My  |H»or  hu.4»and’s  last  sickness 
cost  me  so  niuch,  that  I  have  now  nothing  to  pay 
one.  I  ho|H-  I  shall  get  Iietter  in  a  few  days,  and 
tlien  all  will  go  on  well ;  but  now  it  is  verv'  hard 
for  jHior  .Mary  ” 

“  But  you  have  a  high  fever,  and  should  be  at- 
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tended  U> :  my  hustiaiid  im  a  {diyucian  ;  he  will  call 
and  prearrihe  f<»r  you,  and  hereaipwMne  provisifm.s 
for  the  children,  and,  Mary,  just  op<‘n  the  door,niy 
servjuit  h.xs  hroUi^ht  you  a  wFu*el-l)arrow  UkuI  of 
wood  ready  split ;  j^ive  all  your  attention  to  your 
mother,  aiul  you  shall  Ite  provided  for.” 

Their  hearts  were  t(»o  full  for  ihe  expression  of 
thanks,  hut  the  laily  neede«l  them  n<»t  to  convince 
her  that  there  w:is  no  luxury  like  that  of  doinj; 
ir«KMl.  There  were  tears  shed  in  the  hunihle  rtMjm 
th.'il  nntht,  hut  not  of  hitterness;  and  there  were 
tlianksj^ivin^s  that  would  |>ut  to  shame  the  I'ratitude 
of  thoiisiinds  that  an*  “  increasc'd  with  ^(hnIs  and 
have  need  of  nothin>r.” 

i\.  B.  Mrs.  B.  went  that  nijtjht  to  witness  the  per- 
loiinance  of  a  jiopular  trajijedy :  ju»d  was  so  over¬ 
come  hy  the  distresses  of  the  heroine,  jis  to  Ik*  una¬ 
ble  to  attend  to  any  thint:;  else  for  several  days. 

AD  VICK  TO  V  OCT  If. 

We  commend  to  the  notice  of  our  youthful  rejul- 
ersthe  following  excellent  advitM*  from  thatj^enuine 
philanthropist  :u)d  wise  man,  John  Vaughiui,  who 
recently  died  in  Phihulelphia. 

PiitLAnELPiii.v,  June  S.fd,  183S. 

Dear  Sir  :  I  have  received  your  letter  requesting 
me  to  reduce  to  w’riting  a  few  rules  of  conduct 
which  i  hail  suggested  in  conversation  as  a  means 
to  secure  friends,  and  insure  constant  employment. 
They  are  m>t  many,  hut  must  lie  rigidly  a»lhen*d  to. 

Asi'ertain  clearly  the  duties  required, and  the  nuui- 
ner  your  employer  may  wish  them  to  be  perfonned, 
and  )H*rform  them  to  the  best  of  your  ability. 

B«  jiunctual  in  your  attendance,  rather  Uifore  the 
time  than  afu*rwa''d. 

Never  slight  your  business,  or  forgi*t  or  m*glect 
orders  given.  When  business  pre.«ises,  never  re¬ 
quire  indulgt'iice,  but  rather  sutler  some  inconveni¬ 
ence  than  retardj  what  ought  to  lie  done.  Take 
an  intere.st  in  what  concerns  your  employer, 
&*<  if  your  own  interest  was  at  stake ;  and  thus 
inspire  conlidence  ;uid  reliance  U|K»n  you.  Nex'er 
require  to  lie  liKiked  after;  the  great  object  is 
to  let  your  employers  see  that  complete  reliance 
may  Ik*  phuxsi  on  you.  Do  your  busine.ss  quietly, 
but  steadily,  nor  allow  your  attention  to  lie  taken 
ort'by  conversation  with  those  alniut  you.  Be  civil 
and  kind  to  those*  alKiut  you,  :uid  tn*al  all  with 
giHxl  humor.  Should  any  jlilleience  arise,  avoid 
giving  a  ha.sty  answer. 

Dr.  Priestly,  who  h;ul  e.\cllable  fiH,*lings,  when 
he  found  them  roust'd,  counted  ten  or  twenty  Ik*- 
fore  he  replied,  which  gave  him  time  for  reflection, 
and  for  subtluing  any  hasty  efl’usions  of  temjK*r. 
These  may  U*  forgiven,  but  are  not  forgotten,  and 
destroy  all  harmony.  I  .s;iy  nothing  alHiiit  integrity, 
and  gcMid  moral  conduct,  and  a  strict  adherence  to 
truth.  These*  mu.st,  of  course*,  iinifonnly  govern 
your  conduct.  Never  talk  of  the  aflairsof  busine.ss 
of  your  employer  -that  must  Ik*  left  to  him.self. 
Never  forgc't  mes.sag«*s  left ;  make  memorandutns 
for  the  puriMxse'  of  letting  him,  on  all  occa-sions.  lie 
infonned  of  what  has  In'en  given  you  to  communi¬ 
cate.  In  all  money  matters  lie  .strictly  punctual. 
If,  u|Kin  ref1e*ctlon,  ye»u  should  Ik*  convinced  that 
ye>u  had  done  w  rong,  never  Ik*  a.shamed  to  ajKilo- 
gise  for  It. 

Mind  these*  rules,  and  friends  will  never  Ik* 
wanting.  Vour  well  wisher, 

JOH.N  VAUcJHArV. 
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The  following  comments  on  this  letter  are  also 
from  a  wise  and  benevolent  man,  Mr.  Chandler,  the 
»*ditorof  the  Cnited  States  (lazette: 

“  The  rules  are  simple,  yet  .sufficiently  compre¬ 
hensive  for  general  adaptation.  And  we  heartily 
commend  them  to  the  attention  of  the  young,  who 
are  seeking,  or  have  found  ‘a  place,’  in  which  to 
iurqiiire  a  knowledge  of  that  business  in  which  they 
are  to  acquire  a  standing  among  their  fellow'-men, 
and  by  which  they  are  to  earn  a  living. 

“It  is  in  the  smaller  concerns  that  young  men 
fail  of  their  great  object,  liecause  by  neglecting  them 
they  fail  to  acquire  that  hold  u|K)n  the  regard  of 
their  employer,  which  results  in  confidence,  and 
rijiens  to  esteem  and  friendshiji.  I’he  great  duties 
are  jierformed  up  to  the  letter  of  the  order,  and  then 
lalKir  cea.ses ;  at  once  the  employer  di.scovers,  or 
thinks  he  di.scovers,  that  the  employed  is  deter¬ 
mined  to  give  only  the  ‘  quid  pro  quo,’  and  as  he  is 
willing  to  do  that,  no  sooner  does  occasion  offer, 
than  the  princijial,  satisfied  th.at  he  did  his  duty, 
and  that  the  employed  has  done  no  more  than  his, 
dis|K*nses  with  services  coldly  given,  and  shows  no 
regret  at  parting  from  one  who  made  his  counting- 
room  or  his  workshop  a  place  of  mere  convenience, 
and,  during  all  the  time  of  his  employment,  was 
begrudging  his  time,  and,  like  ‘  the  hireling,  was 
longing  for  the  .shadow.’ 

“On  :dl  pnqier  occasions,  we  endeavor  to  press 
u|Km  the  minds  of  young  jiersonsthe  im|H)rtance  of 
jKitience.  They  think,  liecau.se  their  services  are 
not  daily  acknowledged,  that  hence  they  are  not 
appreciated,  and  that  the  hundreds  of  jiersons  who 
pitss  them  while  faithfully  engaged  in  actix’e  duties 
for  their  employer,  give  no  heed  to  their  occujKition 
and  their  devotion  to  busines.s. 

“  This  is  an  im)M)rUint  error.  The  eye  of  the 
true  man  of  business  not  only  rests  ujion  those  in 
his  employment,  but  it  takes  in  also  the  zealous  la- 
Imrs  of  others  ;  and  hundreils  of  young  men,  who 
have  no  idea  that  they  are  recollectetl  by  their 
seniors,  an*  subjects  of  grave  consideration  with 
men  of  capital  and  business,  who  are  always  anx¬ 
ious  for  faithful  agents,  or  actix’e  business  partners. 
This  should  stimulate  the  young  to  constant  zeal. 
And  xve  may  atid,  that  business  habits,  once  ac¬ 
quired,  liecome  as  agreeable  and  pleasant  as  those 
<»f  lounging  .and  dissijxition,  which  ch.anicterize 
Mime  young  men. 

“  1/et  it  Ik?  remarked,  for  the  encouragement  of 
young  men,  that  a  gooil  place,  and  comfortable 
Sillary,  are  not  more  neces.sary  to  them,  than  a  com- 
jietent  iigent,  or  a  faithful  junior  jiartner,  to  a  man 
of  settled  .and  growing  business.” 

Hi'.xi.xNiTY.-^A  humane  chimney-.sweejier  told  a 
distinguished  liuly  that  he  had  superseded  tlie  u.seof 
climbing  boys,  ujxm  the  humane  principle.  “  What 
do  you  do,”  said  her  ladyship  to  the  humane  man, 
“  in.steikl  of  Using  the  Imys?”  “  Vy,”  .said  the  sweep, 
“  instead  of  sending  a  b'y  up  the  chimney,  I  goes 
to  the  top  of  the  pot  myself,  and  having  tied  a  string 
to  the  tail  of  a  goose,  I  lets  him  down  with  a  string ; 
iuul  then,  my  lady,  he  flaps  and  flaps  away  his 
vings,  vich  entirely  cleans  the  sut  out  of  the  chim¬ 
ney  lUtogether.”  “  Dear  me,”  said  the  sensitix’e 
countess,  “  but  that  must  be  exceedingly  painful  to 
the  giKvse.”  “  Vy,”  .said  the  amiable  sweep,  “  so 
it  is,  my  lady,  without  no  manner  of  doubt- -but  if 
your  lady.ship  is  jiarticular  as  to  a  goevse,  a  couple  of 
ducks  will  do  just  as  x’ell.” 


j _ _  [VoL.  1. 

THE  SONG  OF  THE  RAILROADS. 

BT  B.  M.  MILNO. 

While  exery  age  iscrowned  with  rhyme, 

And  song  is  ever  young. 

The  bravest  birth  of  later  time 
Must  not  remain  unsung; 

A  Poet  .sh.all  be  bom  to  us 
For  living  men  to  hail. 

Dismounted  from  old  Pega.‘"Us  ^ 

To  mount  the  fiery  Rail ! 

When  speed  and  joy  go  hand  in  hand. 

And  lox'es  are  side  by  side. 

We  are  the  sunbeams  of  the  land. 

On  which  the  angels  glide ;  ( 

The  husband  to  his  anxious  wife,  j 

The  friend  to  friendly  care. 

The  lox’er  to  hi.^  life  of  life. 

On  burning  xx’lngs  we  bear. 

And  oft  as  ships  of  ill  accurst. 

That  sail  the  .solid  earth,  H 

On  .sacred  parting-hours  xx’e  burst. 

And  mar  the  moment’s  mirth  : 

The  dearest  and  the  longest  lo.st 
Pass  by  within  a  sjian. 

Vet  know  it  not ;  of  little  co.sl 
W^e  make  the  heart  of  man  ! 

With  precious  freight  of  hojres  and  fears 
We  sweep  the  fields  of  sjiace. 

Decreed  to  dry’  the  deepest  tears 
And  dim  the  brightest  face : 

A  few  .short  xx’onls  xvrit  oxemight 
Hundred.s  of  miles  are  borne. 

And  scatter  sorroxv  or  delight 
Far,  ere  the  morruxv  morn. 

Our  cry  is  onward,  onxx’ard  yet. 

Hard  pace  and  little  pause — 

We  will  not  let  the  xvorld  forget 
Her  nature’s  motive  laws ; 

Like  her  w’e  hasten,  day  by  day. 

Nor  rest  at  any  goal — 

The  Sun  himself  has  moved,  they  say. 

Since  planets  round  him  roll. 

And  if,  when  like  a  net  we  lie 
O’er  many  a  distant  .soil. 

And  glad  the  traveller’s  mind  and  eye, 

Without  a  traveller’s  toil — 

From  mutual  virtues  understcxKl 
All  scorn  and  hate  shall  flee, 

\Vhat  instruments  of  Gcxl  and  good 
Be  mightier  than  We  ! 

Shisak’s  Victory  over  Rehoboam  — The  truth 
of  this  part  of  Sacred  History  has  lately  receix'ed  a 
most  remarkable  confirmation.  One  of  the  great 
(lalaces  of  the  Kgyjitian  kings  at  Kani.'ic  was  partly 
built  by  ShLshak,  or  as  the  Egyptian.^  called  him, 
She.shonk ;  and  on  one  of  the  walls,  which  is  still 
standing,  Champolliun,  in  his  visit  to  Thebes  in 
18*28,  discovered  a  piece  of  sculpture  repre-senting 
the  Victories  of  this  Pharaoh,  xvho  is  dragging  the 
chiefs  of  thirty  conquered  nations  to  the  idols  wor- 
shipjied  at  Thebes.  Among  the  captives  is  one, 
the  hieroglyphics  ujion  whose  shield  contain  the 
words  louDAHA  Malek,  which  means,  A'/ng  of 
Judah.  The  figure,  therefore,  represents  Rehu- 
boam,  the  only  Jewish  king  vanquished  by  Shishak : 
and  thus,  after  the  lapse  of  two  thousand  eight  hun¬ 
dred  years,  we  have  the  unexceptionable  testimony 
of  an  enemy,  to  the  faithfulness  of  Scripture  His¬ 
tory. — [Outlines  of  Sacred  History. 
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[Original.] 

D I A  iTch;  u  k 

HETWEKN  E.MMA  AM)  HER  MUTHEK. 

[CO.'S  riM  EK.] 

A  KEW  days  pas-sed  very  pleasantly  at  liomeaml 
at  whool,  for  little  P'mma  ;  she  thought  of  her  mo¬ 
ther’s  advice,  aid  tried  to  follow  it,  and,  like  every 
one  who  endeavors  earnestly  to  do  rit'ht,she  found 
herself  much  happier.  But  in  a  few  days  some 
little  dispute  with  one  of  her  school-mates  reminded 
her  that  her  mother  had  jtromisi'd  to  listen  to  her 
other  reasons  for  desiring  to  change  her  .scluKil,and 
she  felt  now  fully  prepiired  to  give  them.  She  .sat 
in  the  room  with  her  mother,  after  dinner,  dressing 
her  doll,  in  which  pleasant  and  improving  emjdoy- 
ment  .she  seemed  very  much  engaged — Imt  suddenly, 
as  if  thinking  aloud,  she  said  : 

“  There  are  some  jieojde  that  I  am  sure  I  never 
can  like.” 

“  VV^hy,  Emma,  you  ajtjieared  very  happy  just  this 
moment,  what  has  |)iit  such  an  luihappy  thought 
in  your  mind.’”  s;iid  Mrs.  Cleaveland. 

“  1  don’t  know,  mamma,  what  made  me  think  of 
it  just  then  ;  but  1  will  tell  you  now  of  my  other 
reasons  for  wishing  to  go  to  another  school,  In'cause 
that  thought  has  put  me  in  mind  of  them.” 

“  I  fear  your  reasons  are  not  very  gocnl,  my 
ilaughler,  but  you  shall  have  the  sjiti.sfaction  of 
telling  them,  and  we  will  try  to  make  matters  as 
comfortable  as  we  can  ” 

“  I  cannot  be  comfortable  or  hapjiy  while  I  goto 
school  with  such  girls.” 

“  Why,  my  child,  what  do  you  complain  of .’ 
You  were  acquainted  with  most  of  the  girls  liefore 
you  went  to  Mi.ss  Murray’s  school,  and  1  thought 
that  was  your  jtrincijKil  rea.sou  for  wi.shing  to  go 
there.” 

“  O,  mamma,  1  did  not  know  them  as  I  tlo  now, 
or  I  should  never  have  wanted  to  go.” 

“  Well,  my'  dear,  for  this  once  you  may  sjieak 
of  the  faults  of  your  sch(X)l-fellows,  though  it 
is  a  practice  1  will  never  encounige  on  common 
occasions.” 

“  Otljer  girls’  mothers  allow  them  to  tell  every 
thing  that  hap|iens  in  tichool,  and  then  they  come 
to  school  and  tell  us  what  their  mothers  say  of  u.s.” 

“  I  have  heard  no  reasons  yet,  Emma,  and  it  will 
soon  be  tea-time  ;  if  you  do  not  liegin  we  shall  have 
to  defer  our  conversation  to  another  day’.” 

“  O,  no  1  if  you  please,  mamma,  hear  me  now. 
I  will  begin  at  the  beginning.  When  1  first  went 
to  Miss  Murray’s,  I  was  put  in  the  second  class, 
and  the  girls  appeared  very  glad  to  have  me  among 
them  ;  they  told  me  all  their  .secrets,  and  all  went 
on  very’  well  with  them  until  two  of  the  girls  quar¬ 
relled,  and  both  wanted  me  to  take  sides — but  I 
would  not,  liecause  I  did  not  think  either  of  them 
right ;  when  I  told  them  so  they  both  quarrelled 
with  me,  and  tried  to  set  other  girls  against  me, 

and  then  I  got  angry,  and  then,” - Here  Kanma 

hesitated  and  her  mother  siiid, 

“  And  then  my  Emma  was  ;is  much  in  the  wrong 
as  any  one.  Now  let  us  talk  over  the  first  part  of 
your  story,  and  then  1  will  hear  the  rest.  Take 
your  mother’s  advice,  and  have  nothing  more  to  do 
with  the  .secrets  of  your  school-fellows ;  they  are 
almost  always  of  family  matters,  with  which  you 
have  no  concern,  and  if  not,  they  are  of  something 
which  ought  not  to  be  spoken  of  anumg  girls.  The 


reason  they  quarrelled  with  you  for  not  taking 
sides  was  liecause  ciu-h  thought  you  wouhl  tell  her 
secrets  to  the  other  :  but  m  a  little  while  tin  y  would 
have  found  that  you  did  not,  and  ail  would  have 
lieen  well  ;igain,  if  you  Inul  only  lieen  jiatient 
iuul  giHxl  toinjieriHl,  .so  that  after  all  you  were  to 
blame.” 

“  Mamma,”  said  Emma,  a  little  sulkilv,  ••  let 
what  will  happen,  voii  always  blame  me  ” 

“  No,  dear,  not  always;  but  I  wish  to  convince 
you  that  your  misfortunes  generally  pnxeed  from 
your  faults.” 

“  1  do  not  exjictly  understaml  you,  mamma.” 

“  I  will  try* to  explain  my  meaning.  When  you 
lost  your  temjier  in  the  quarrel  you  sjieak  of,  did 
you  not  say  a  gixul  deal  that  you  should  not  have 
siiid .’  ” 

“  Why,  I  don’t  know,  jierhaps  1  did  call  vlie  girls 
spiteful,  and  tell  them  some  of  their  faults ;  but 
then  you  tell  jx'ople  of  their  faults  ttxi,  mamma.” 

“  Not  in  .anger,  my  dear ;  if  we  sr'e  a  friend  com¬ 
mit  an  error,  we  should  take  the  ojqxirtunily  to 
mention  it  when  .she  feels  quite  sure  that  we  do  it 
from  love,  otherwi.se  it  will  lie  of  no  service.  We 
have  no  right  to  tell  jx’ople  of  their  faults  in  sjiite ; 
and  if  we  follow  our  blessrxl  Savior’s  exaiiqile  we 
shall  not  do  so.” 

“  But,  mamma,  how  can  we  help  being  im|K)sed 
mHin  if  we  never  get  angry  .’  ” 

“You  have  sjKiken  bt‘forc  of  fH*ing  im|H>sed 
u|H>n,  my  dear  Emma,  and  I  hardly  know  how  to 
tell  you  in  a  few  wonls,  that  Christians  >hould 
never  think  of  such  a  thing;  it  i.s  mir  duty  and  pri¬ 
vilege  to  ‘  be  kindly  affectionate  toward  e;wh  other, 
with  brotherly  love,  in  honor  preferring  one  another, 
bxiking  every  man  not  on  hisown  things  but  on  the 
things  of  others;’  which  means  that  we  should 
not  think  of  our  own  comfort  or  accomnuNlation, 
but  how  we  may  jile.'vse  others  ;intl  make  them 
happy,  then  we  shiill  have  no  reitson  to  fear  bi-ing 
im[x>s**d  ujxm,  for  we  shall  he  ready  to  do  all  tluit 
we  can  for  every  Ixxly.  But  let  me  hear  the  rest  of 
your  complaint,  for  we  have  only  a  few  minutes  to 
.sjiare.” 

“  I  hail  Hither  not  tell  any  more,  nuunma,  for 
you  will  only  think  me  a  naughty  girl,  and  if  you 
plea.se  we  will  s|x*nd  the  rest  of  the  time  in  talking 
of  something  else ;  what  you  have  told  me  will 
help  me  to  lx*  gixul,  and  jierhaps  I  shall  like  the 
girls  when  they  like  me.” 

Emma  tried  to  control  her  temjH'r  in  scIkmiI  and 
at  home,  and  her  tender,  watchful  mother  gre;itly 
assisted  her  by  reminding  her  (X'casionally  of  her 
good  resolutions,  and  teaching  her  that  (loil  is  ever 
near  to  helji  those  who  strive  jigainst  sin.  She 
learned  many  jias.'iures  of  .scrijiture,  which  her 
mother  selected  for  her,  teaching  forgiveness  of 
injuries,  and  kindness  to  all  the  world,  and  in  a 
.short  time  she  found  that  her  gixxl  mother  was  in 
the  right,  when  she  said  that  our  misfortunes  gen¬ 
erally  jiroceed  from  our  faults.  She  became  a  giui- 
enil  favorite  in  sclnxil,  though  the  girls  told  her  no 
more  secrets,  and  was  not  only  able  to  command 
her  own  temjier,  but  to  reconcile  the  quarrels  of  her 
.school-fellows. 

Honest  Pride. — If  a  man  has  a  right  to  lie  proud 
of  anything,  it  is  of  a  gixxl  action,  done  as  it  ought 
to  lie,  without  any  ha.se  interest  lurking  at  the 
bottom  of  it. 


THEi;KfcL\T  bLVUTlUiCAkE  AT  I.ISBDN  IN 

[The  npjvilling  events,  of  which  the  following 
narrative  jiresruits  a  picture,  are  brought  before  the 
eyes  of  the  realer  with  a  force  and  simjdicitv  which 
leave  no  iloubt  of  the  exact  truth  of  the  detaiU. 
The  narnitive  was  written  by  an  Enirli'h  merchant 
who  resided  in  the  ill  fated  city  ] 

There  never  was  a  liner  morning  s»‘en  than  the 
I't  ol  November,  1 7.'i5  ;  the  sun  shone  out  m  its  full 
lustre ;  the  whole  f:u'e  of  the  sky  was  jierfectly 
s**n‘ne  and  clear ;  .and  not  the  least  signal  or  w'arn- 
ing  of  that  apjiroaching  event,  which  hasm.aile  this 
once  flourishinir,  ojiulent,  and  jhijuiIous  city,  a 
scene  of  the  utmost  hon»r  and  desolatitui,  excejit 
only  such  as  served  to  alarm,  but  Bcarcely  left  .a 
moment’s  time  to  lly  from  the  general  destruction. 

It  was  on  the  morning  of  this  fatal  dav,  In’tweeii 
the  hours  of  nine  and  ten,  that  I  was  s;U  down  in 
my  ajiartment,  jii^t  finishing  a  letter,  when  the 
jiajx’rs  and  Uible  I  was  writing  on  iH'gan  to  tremble 
w’ith  a  gentle  motion,  which  rather  *urj)riM‘d  me, 
as  I  could  not  jierceive  a  breath  of  wind  stirring. 
While  I  w'.is  reflecting  with  myself  what  this  could 
Ik*  ow  ing  to,  but  without  having  the  least  ajijirehen- 
sion  of  the  real  cause,  the  whole  hous*>  liegan  to 
shake  from  the  very  foundation  ;  which  at  first  I 
imjiuted  to  the  nittling  of  sever.il  coiuhes  In  the 
main  street,  which  usually  iia.s,sed  th.at  way,  at  this 
time,  from  Belem  to  the  jKihu'e  ;  but  on  hearkening 
more  attentivelv,  I  was  s<Min  iindeceivitl,  .as  I  found 
it  w  asowingtoa  .stninge  frightful  kind  of  noi.se  under 
ground,  restunbling  the  hollow  distant  rumbling  of 
thunder.  All  this  jm.s..4>d  in  less  tlrnn  a  minute, 
anil  1  inii.-t  confess  I  now  IH’gan  to  lx*  alarmed,  as 
it  naturally  iNcurred  to  me  that  this  noLse  might 
[Ktssiblv  lx*  the  forerunner  of  an  earthquake,  as  one 
I  remembered,  which  hiul  hapjx^ned  about  six  or 
deven  ve.vrs  .ago,  in  the  islaml  of  Maileira,  com¬ 
menced  in  the  same  manner,  though  it  did  little  or 
no  daniiige. 

EjNin  this  I  threw  down  my  jien,  and  started 
ujKin  my  feet,  remaining  a  moment  in  suspense, 
whether  I  should  stay  in  the  ajiartment  or  run  into 
the  street,  as  the  danger  In  iMith  jdaces  seemed 
eijual ;  and  still  flattering  myself  that  this  tremor 
might  pnviuce  no  other  eflects  th;in  such  inconsid- 
able  ones  as  had  lieen  felt  at  .Malisfa ;  but  in  a 
moment  1  was  rou.seil  from  my  dre.am,  lieing 
instantly  stunned  with  a  most  hot/id  erash,  a.s  if 
every  edifice  in  the  city  had  tumbled  down  at  once. 
The  hou.se  I  was  in  shixik  with  such  violence,  that 
the  upper  stories  immediately  fell,  and  though  my 
apartment  (which  was  the  first  flisir)  did  not  then 
share  the  same  fate,  vet  every  thing  was  thrinvn 
out  of  its  jilace  in  such  .a  manner,  that  it  was  with 
no  small  ditficiilty  I  kejit  my  feet,  and  expected 
nothing  else  than  to  lie  sfum  crushed  to  death,  as 
the  walls  continued  rocking  to  and  fro  in  the  fright- 
fullest  manner,  opening  in  several  places ;  large 
stones  falling  down  on  every  side  from  the  cracks, 
and  the  ends  of  most  of  the  rafters  starting  out  from 
the  rixif.  .I'o  a<ld  to  this  terrifying  scene,  the  .sky 
in  a  moment  b(*rame  so  gloomy  that  I  could  now 
di.stinguish  no  jKirticular  object ;  it  was  an  Egyp¬ 
tian  darkness  indeed,  such  as  might  be  felt ;  owing, 
no  doubt,  to  the  prodigious  cloinis  of  dust  and  lime 
raised  from  so  violent  a  concussion,  and,  as  some 
reported,  to  sulphureous  exhalations,  but  this  I  can- 


ntM  atfirm  ;  however,  it  in  certain  I  found  mynelf 
almoHt  choked  for  near  ten  minuter. 

A«  wxMi  as  the  ^Irium  bejjan  to  disji^'rw  and  the 
violence  of  iIk;  shock  «*etned  pretty  much  ahsited, 
the  first  object  I  jierceivetl  in  the  room  \v:is  a  wo¬ 
man  sitting  on  the  (Kkii  with  an  infant  in  her  arms, 
all  covered  with  diHt,pale  and  tiYunhlini'.  I  asked 
her  tiow’  she  f^ot  hither,  tint  her  consternation  was 
v>  parent  that  she  could  j^ive  me  no  :tccouut  of  her 
esca|K*  I  siipjiosc-  that  wfien  the  tremor  first  fx*- 
Kan,  she  ran  out  ot  her  own  house,  and  find iii^^  her¬ 
self  III  such  imiiiiiienl  dani^r  from  the  falliiip; 
stones,  letired  into  the  iliKir  of  mine,  which  was 
almost  contiguous  to  hers,  for  shelter,  and  when 
tli<‘  sliiM'k  increased,  which  filled  the  d(X)r  with  dust 
and  ruhbish,  mu  up  stairs  into  my  afiartineiit,  which 
was  then  ojmmi  :  he  it  as  it  mi^ht,  this  was  no  time 
for  curiosity.  I  rememlwr  the  |K)or  creature  asked 
me,  in  the  utmost  i^ony,  if  I  did  not  think  the 
world  was  at  an  end  ;  at  the  sinie  time  she  com¬ 
plained  of  lM‘inp; choked,  and  iM‘^‘d,  for  (finl's  sake, 

I  would  procure  her  a  little  drink.  r|K)n  this  I 
went  to  a  closet  where  I  kept  a  larj^e  jar  with  wa¬ 
ter,  (w’hich  you  know  is  sometimes  a  pretty  scarce 
comnuxlity  in  Lislion,)  hut  findini;  it  broken  in 
pieces,  I  told  her  she  must  not  think  of  quenching 
lier  thirst,  but  siving  her  life,  as  the  houst*  w  as  just 
falling  on  our  hecods,  and  if  a  stToiul  shock  came, 
w'ould  certainly  bury  us  Ixilh.  I  liaile  her  hike 
hold  of  my  arm,  and  that  I  would  endeavor  to  bring 
lier  into  some  place  of  security 

I  shall  always  bxik  u|Min  it  as  a  jcuticular  pro¬ 
vidence,  that  I  hapiK'iied  on  this  occasion  to  Im‘  un¬ 
dressed,  for  had  I  dre.s,seil  mysedf  as  1  projHtsed 
when  I  got  out  of  Ix'd,  in  order  to  breakfast  with  a 
friend,  I  should,  in  all  probability,  have  run  into 
the  street  at  the  lieginuing  of  the  slux'k,  as  the  rest 
of  the  jH*ople  in  the  house  did,  and  consequently 
have  had  my  brains  da><hed  (*ut  as  every  one  of 
them  hal.  However,  the  imminent  dangi'r  I  was 
in  did  not  hinder  me  from  considering  that  my  pre¬ 
sent  dress,  only  a  gown  and  slijqK'rs,  would  render 
my  getting  over  tin*  ruins  almost  impr.uticable :  I 
h:ui,  therefoo*,  still  presence  of  mind  enough  left  to 
put  on  a  juiir  of  shivs  and  a  coat,  the  first  that  came 
III  my  way,  w  hich  was  everything  I  sived,  and  in 
this  dn’ss  I  hurried  down  stairs,  the  woman  with 
me,  holding  by  my  arm,  and  made  directly  to  that 
end  of  the  street  which  ojhmis  to  the  Tagus.  Find¬ 
ing  the  |Kis.sigi‘  of  this  way  entirely  bliR-ked  up 
with  the  fallen  hou.ses  to  the  height  of  their  second 
stories,  I  turned  back  to  the  other  end  which  led 
into  the  main  .stnvt,  (the  common  thoroughfare  to 
the  (lalace,)  and  having  hel|x'd  the  woman  over  a 
vast  lieap  of  ruins,  witli  no  small  ha/;ird  to  my 
own  life;  just  as  we  were  going  into  this  stn*et,  as 
there  was  one  {Klrt  1  could  not  well  climb  over 
without  the  a-s-sisUince  of  my  hands  as  well  as  feet, 

1  desired  her  to  let  go  her  hold,  which  she  did,  n‘- 
m.ainiiig  two  or  three  feet  fHdiind  me,  at  which 
instant  then*  fell  a  vast  stone  from  a  tottering  wall, 
and  cru'ilied  both  her  and  the  child  in  pieces.  So 
dismal  a  sjx'ctiu'le  at  any  other  time  would  have 
iirtected  me  m  the  highest  degree,  but  the  dn*ad  1 
was  III  of  sharing  the  sime  fate  myself,  and  the 
many  instances  <»f  the  s;ime  kind  which  presi’iited 
themselves  all  around,  were  tixi  sluxking  to  make 
me  dwell  a  moment  on  this  single  object. 

I  h;id  now  a  long  iiarniw  .street  to  pa.ss,  with  the 
houses  on  each  side  four  or  five  stories  high,  all 


very  old,  the  greater  part  alreaily  thrown  down,  or 
continually  falling,  and  threatening  the  jKVssengers 
with  inevitable  death  at  every  step,  numbers  of 
whom  lay  killed  before  me,  or  what  I  thought  far 
more  deplorable — so  bruised  and  wounded  that  they 
could  not  stir  to  help  themselves.  For  my  own 
jiart,  ius  destruction  apjvared  to  me  unavoidable,  I 
only  w’ished  I  might  U*  niiule  an  end  of  .at  once,  and 
not  have  my  limbs  broken,  in  which  ca.se  1  could 
ex}x‘ct  nothing  el.se  but  to  b<*  left  upon  the  .sjiot, 
lingering  in  misery,  like  these*  jxxir  unhappy 
wretches,  without  receiving  the  lea.st  succor  from 
any  |K“rson. 

As  self-pre.servation,  however,  is  the  first  law  of 
nature,  these  sail  thoughts  ifld  not  so  far  prevail  as 
to  make  me  totally  despair,  I  prixeeded  on  as  f:tst 
a.s  1  conveniently  could,  though  with  the  utmost 
caution,  and  h.aving  at  length  got  clear  of  this  hor¬ 
rid  pjus.sjige,  I  found  myself  safe  and  unhurt  in  the 
large  open  space  before  St.  Paul’s  church,  which  had 
Iven  thrown  down  a  few*  minutes  before,  and  buried 
a  gre.at  part  of  the  eongreation,  th.at  w’as  geneially 
pretty  numerous,  this  Iving  reckoned  one  of  the 
most  )M)pulous  parishes  in  LislKin.  Here  I  stixMl 
some  time,  considering  what  I  .should  do,  and  not 
thinking  myself  .safe  in  this  situation,  1  came  to 
the  resolution  of  climbing  over  the  ruins  of  the  west 
end  of  the  church,  in  order  to  get  to  the  river’s  side, 
that  I  might  Iv  removed  as  far  its  jKKssible  from  the 
tottering  houst's,  in  case  of  a  .second  .shock. 

This,  with  some  difficulty,  1  accomjdished,  and 
here  I  found  a  prodigious  concour.si*  of  jvople  of 
iHitli  .sexes,  and  of  all  ranks  and  conditions,  among 
whom  I  observed  some  of  the  principal  canons  of 
the  {latriarchal  church,  in  their  purple  robes  and 
riK'liets,  Its  the.se  all  go  in  the  habit  of  bishojis ; 
several  prie.sLs  w'ho  h:ul  run  from  the  altars  in  their 
sicerdotal  vestments  in  the  midst  of  their  celebrat¬ 
ing  mass ;  ladies  half  dres.sed,  and  some  w’ithout 
shivs;  all  the.se,  whom  their  mutual  dangers  had 
here  a.s.sembled  as  to  a  place  of  .sifety,  were  on  their 
knees  at  pr.iyers,  with  the  terrors  of  death  in  their 
countenances,  every  one  striking  his  breast  and 
crying  out  ince.s.s'intly  Miserecordia  men  Dim. 

Amidst  this  crowd  I  could  not  avoid  taking  no¬ 
tice  of  an  old  venerable  priest,  in  a  stole  and  sur¬ 
plice,  who,  1  apprehend,  Inul  e.scaivd  from  St. 
Paul’s.  He  was  continually  moving  to  and  fro 
among  the  jvople,  exhorting  them  to  rejvntance, 
and  endeavoring  to  comfort  them.  He  told  them, 
with  a  rtiKHl  of  tears,  that  (kxl  was  grievously  jiro- 
voked  at  their  sins,  but  that  if  they  would  call  ujkiii 
the  bles.sed  Virgin,  she  would  intercede  for  them. 
F.very  one  now  flevked  around  him,  earnestly  beg¬ 
ging  his  Ivnediction,  and  happy  did  that  man  think 
himsi*lf,  who  could  get  ne.ar  enough  to  touch  the 
hem  of  his  garment ;  several  I  observed  h.oil  little 
wiHxleu  crucifixes  and  images  of  saints  in  their 
hands,  which  they  offered  me  to  kiss,  and  one  jxxir 
Irishman,  I  rememlvr,  held  out  a  St.  Antonio  to  me 
for  this  purjx>.se,  and  when  I  gently  put  his  arm  aside, 
as  giving  him  to  understand  that  I  desired  to  be  ex¬ 
cused  this  piece  of  devotion,  he  asked  me,  with 
some  indignation,  whether  I  thought  there  was  a 
(lul.  1  verily  Ivlieve  many  of  the  jHXir  bigoted 
creatuies  who  saved  these  useless  pieces  of  wood, 
left  their  children  to  jvrish.  However,  you  must 
not  imagine  that  I  have  now  the  least  inclination  to 
iiiivk  at  their  sujx*rstiticns.  I  sincerely  pity  them, 
and  must  own,  that  a  more  affecting  spectacle  w’as 


never  seen.  Their  tears,  their  bitter  sighs  and  la¬ 
mentations,  would  have  touched  the  most  flintv 
heart.  I  knelt  down  lunong  them,  and  prayed  as 
fervently  as  the  rest,  though  to  a  much  projvrer 
object,  the  only  Being  who  could  hear  my  pravers 
to  affiird  ;«e  any  succor. 

In  the  midst  of  our  devotions  the  second  groat 
shock  came  on,  little  less  violent  than  the  first,  and 
completed  the  ruin  of  those  buildings  which  had 
bi*en  already  much  shattered.  The  consternation 
now  Ivcame  .so  iinivers.'il,  th.at  the  .shrieks  .and  cries 
of  .Mtserecurdia  could  be  distinctly  heard  from  the 
top  of  St.  Catherine’s  Hill,  at  a  considenable  distance 
off,  whither  a  vast  number  of  jvople  had  likewise 
retreated  ;  at  the  .same  time  we  could  hear  the  fall 
of  the  pari.sh  church  there,  whereby  many  persons 
were  killed  on  the  sjiot,  and  others  mortally 
wounded.  You  m.ay  judge  of  the  force  of  this 
shock,  when  I  inform  you  it  w.as  so  violent  that  I 
could  scarce  keep  on  my  knees,  but  it  was  attended 
with  .some  circumstances  still  more  dreadful  than 
the  former.  On  a  sudden  I  lieard  a  general  outcry. 
“  The  sea  i.s  coming  in,  we  shall  Iv  .all  lost.”  Cjion 
this,  turning  my  eyes  toward  the  river,  which  in 
tliat  place  is  near  four  miles  broad,  I  could  jvreeive 
them  heaving  and  swelling  in  a  most  unaccounta¬ 
ble  manner,  .xs  no  wind  was  stirring.  In  an  in¬ 
stant  there  apjvared,  at  some  small  distance,  a  large 
body  of  w.ater,  rising  as  it  were  like  a  mountain. 
It  came  on  foaming  and  roaring,  and  ni.shed  toward 
the  .shore  with  such  im|vtuosity,  that  we  all  imme¬ 
diately  ran  for  our  lives  its  fast  as  jKiss'ble ;  many 
w'ere  actually  swept  away,  .and  the  rest  above  their 
waist  in  water  at  a  goixl  distance  from  the  banks. 
For  my  own  part,  I  had  the  narrowert  e.scape,  and 
should  certainly  have  been  lost,  hail  I  not  gnisjied 
a  large  beam  th.at  lay  on  the  ground,  till  the  water 
returned  to  its  channel,  which  it  did  almo.st  at  the 
same  instant,  w’ith  equal  rapidity.  As  there  now 
appeared  at  least  .as  much  danger  from  the  sea  as 
the  land,  and  I  scarce  knew  xvhither  to  retire  for 
shelter,  I  tixik  a  sudden  resolution  of  returning 
back,  W’ith  my  clothes  all  dropping,  to  the  area  of 
St  Paul’s.  Here  I  stixxl  some  time,  and  observed 
the  .ships  tumbling  and  tossing  about  as  in  a  violent 
storm  ;  some  had  broken  their  cables  and  were  car¬ 
ried  to  the  other  side  of  the  Tagus  others  were 
whirled  round  w’ith  incredible  sw’iftness ;  .several 
large  boats  had  fumed  keel  upward  ;  and  all  this 
W’ithout  any  wind,  w’hich  seemed  the  more  a.ston- 
ishing.  It  w’as  at  the  time  of  which  I  am  now' 
speaking,  that  the  tine  new  quay,  built  entirely  of 
rough  marble,  at  an  immense  expense,  was  entirely- 
swallowed  up,‘4with  all  the  people  on  it,  w'ho  had 
tied  thither  for  safety,  and  had  reason  to  think  them- 
.selves  out  of  danger  in  such  a  place  :  at  the  .same 
time  a  great  numlx*r  of  Ixiats  and  small  vessels,  an¬ 
chored  ne.ar  it,  (all  likew’ise  full  of  people,  w’ho 
had  retired  thither  for  the  same  purjiose,)  were  all 
swallow’ed  up,  as  in  a  whirljxxil,  and  never  more 
appe.ared. 

This  last  dreadful  incident  I  did  not  see  with  my 
ow’ii  eyes,  as  it  jiassed  three  or  four  stones’  throw’s 
from  the  sjxit  where  I  then  w.as,  but  I  hail  the  ac¬ 
count  as  here  given  from  several  masters  of  ships, 
who  W’ere  anchored  within  two  or  three  hundred 
yards  of  the  quay,  and  saw  the  whole  catastrophe. 
One  of  them  in  particular  informed  me,  that  when 
the  second  .shock  came  on,  he  could  perceive  the 
tchole  city  waving  backw’ard  and  forward,  like  the 
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sea  when  the  wind  first  begins  to  rise ;  that  the 
agitation  of  the  earth  wa-*  so  i^reat  even  under  the 
river,  that  it  threw  up  his  larpe  anchor  from  the 
mooring,  which  swam,  as  he  termed  it,  on  the  sur- 
lace  of  the  water ;  that  immediately  upon  this  ex¬ 
traordinary  concussion,  tlie  river  rose  at  once  near 
twentv  feet,  and  in  a  moment  subsided  ;  at  which 
instant  he  saw  the  quay,  with  the  whole  concourse 
of  jteople  ujHm  it,  sink  down,  and  at  the  sime  time 
every  one  of  the  boats  and  vessels  that  were  near 
it  were  drawn  into  the  cavity,  which  he  supposes 
instantly  closed  ujHin  them,  inasmuch  as  not  the 
feast  sir'll  of  a  wreck  was  ever  seen  afterwanl. 
This  account  you  may  t^ive  full  credit  to,  tor  as  to 
the  loss  of  the  vessels,  it  is  confirmed  by  everyboily  ; 
and  with  I'egtird  to  the  quay,  I  went  mysell  a  tew 
days  after,  to  convince  myself  of  the  truth,  and 
could  not  find  even  the  ruins  of  a  place,  where  I 
had  taken  so  many  agreeable  walks,  as  this  was 
the  common  amdezvous  of  the  factory  in  the  cool 
of  the  evening.  I  found  it  all  deep  water,  and  in 
s>me  parts  scarcely  to  be  fathomed. 

This  is  the  only  place  I  could  learn  which  was 
-wallowed  up  in  or  about  IdslKin,  though  1  stiw 
many  large  cracks  and  ti.ssures  in  dillerent  jtarts ; 
and  one  odd  phenomenon  I  must  not  omit,  which 
was  communicated  to  me  by  a  friend  who  has  a 
house  and  wine-cellars  on  the  other  side  of  the 
river,  viz. :  that  the  dwelling-house  fK*ing  first  ter¬ 
ribly  shaken,  which  made  all  the  family  run  out, 
there  presently  fell  down  a  vast  high  rock  near  it ; 
that  u|)on  this  the  river  rose  and  subsided  in  the 
manner  already  mentioned,  and  immediately  a  great 
numl)er  of  small  fissures  apj)eared  in  several  con¬ 
tiguous  pieces  of  the  grtiund,  from  whence  there 
siHiuted  out,  like  a  jet  d'cnii,  a  large  quantity  of  fine 
white  Sind  to  a  prodigious  height.  It  is  not  to  be 
doubted  the  bowels  of  the  earth  must  have  freen 
excessively  agitated  to  cause  these  surpri.singeflects, 
hut  whether  the  shocks  were  owing  to  the  sudden 
explosion  of  various  minerals  mixing  tegether,  or 
jtent  up  air,  and  .struggliitg  for  vent,  or  to  a  collec¬ 
tion  of  subterraneous  waters  forcing  a  jiassage,  (hnl 
’only  knows.  As  fo  the  fiery  eruptions  then  talked 
of,  I  btdieve  they  are  without  foundation,  though  it 
iscerUiin,  I  heard  several  complaining  of  strong 
sulphureous  smells,  a  dizziness  in  their  hemls,  a 
-irkiiess  in  their  stomachs,  and  difficulty  of  respira¬ 
tion,  not  that  I  felt  any  such  symptoms  myself. 

I  had  not  long  Ihumi  in  the  area  of  St.  Paul’s, 
when  I  felt  the  third  shock,  which  though  some¬ 
what  less  violent  than  the  two  former,  the  sea 
rushed  in  again,  and  retired  with  the  same  rapidity, 
and  1  remained  up  to  my  knees  in  water,  though  I 
had  gotten  upon  a  small  eminence  at  .some  distance 
from  the  river,  with  the  ruins  of  several  intervening 
houses  to  break  its  force.  At  this  time  I  took  no¬ 
tice  the  waters  retired  so  imjMtfuotisly,  that  .some 
ve.ssels  were  left  quite  dry,  which  r(Kle  in  seven 
fathom  water :  the  river  thus  continued  alternately 
lushing  on  and  retiring  .several  times  U^ther,  in 
isiich  sort,  that  it  was  justly  dreatled  Lisbon  would 
I  now  meet  the  same  fate  which  a  few  years  ago 
had  befallen  the  city  of  Lima  ;*  and  no  doubt  had 
this  place  lain  open  to  the  .sea,  and  the  force  of  the 
waves  not  been  somewhat  broken  by  the  winding 
of  the  bay,  the  lowest  parts  of  it  at  least  would 
have  been  totally  destroyed. 

The  master  of  a  ves.sel,  xvhich  arrived  here  just 

•  Thu  happened  in  174«. 


after  the  first  of  Noveinbi'r,  assureil  me,  that  ho  felt 
the  shiKk  above  forty  leagues  at  sea  so  sensibly, 
th.at  he  really  concluded  he  had  .struck  ujKin  anx’k, 
till  he  threw  out  the  lesid,  and  could  find  no  bottom, 
nor  could  he  jiossibly  guess  at  the  cause,  till  the 
melancholy  sight  of  this  desolate  city  left  him  no 
room  to  doubt  of  it.  The  two  first  slunk-,  in  fine, 
were  so  violent,  that  .several  pilots  were  of  opinion 
the  situation  of  the  Ikit  at  the  mouth  of  Tagas  was 
changed.  Certain  it  is,  that  one  ve.sstd,  attempting 
to  pass  through  the  usual  channel,  foundered,  ami 
another  struck  on  the  siinds,  and  was  at  first  given 
over  for  lost,  but  at  length  got  through.  There 
was  another  great  shock  after  this,  which  pretty 
much  atl'ected  the  river,  but  I  think  not  so  violently 
as  the  praceding,  though  several  |H'r.sons  assured 
me,  that  as  they  were  riding  on  horsi'back  in  the 
great  riKid  leading  to  lielem,  one  side  of  which  lies 
o|>en  to  the  river,  the  waves  rushed  in  with  so 
much  rapidity  that  they  were  obliged  to  gallop  as 
fast  as  jMissible  to  the  upjH-r  grounds,  for  fear  of 
lH‘ing  carried  away. 

I  was  now  in  such  a  situation  that  I  knew  not 
which  way  to  turn  myself;  if  I  remained  there,  I 
was  in  danger  from  the  sea ;  if  1  retired  further 
from  the  shore,  the  hous«-s  threatened  certain  de¬ 
struction,  and,  at  la.st,  1  resol vi'd  to  go  tt>  the  .Mint, 
which  lR*ing  a  low  very  strong  building,  had  re¬ 
ceived  no  considerable  dain:ige,  evcejit  in  some  of 
the  apartments  toward  the  river.  'I’he  party  of 
soldiers,  xvhich  is  every  day  .sc*t  there  on  guard, 
had  all  deserted  the  jilace,  and  the  only  jn'r.-on  that 
remained  was  the  commanding  officer,  a  nobleman’s 
.son,  of  about  seventeen  or  eighteen  years  of  age, 
whom  I  found  sUinding  at  the  gate.  As  there  w.ts 
still  a  continued  tremor  of  the  earth,  and  the  pfiKe 
where  \\'e  now  stinxl  (f»c‘ing  within  twenty  or  thir- 
ly  feet  of  the  opposite  houses,  which  were  all  tot¬ 
tering)  apjK'ared  Uki  dangiuoiis,  the  court-yard  like¬ 
wise  living  full  of  xvater,  we  both  retired  inward  to 
the  hillock  of  .stones  and  rubbish :  here  I  entered 
into  conversation  with  him,  and  having  e\pre.s.sc‘d 
my  admiration  that  one  .so  young  should  have  the 
courage  to  keep  his  jKist,  when  every  one  of  his 
.soldiers  luid  deserted  theirs,  the  answer  h«  ma  le 
was,  though  he  were  .sure  the  earth  xvoiild  ojh-ii 
and  .swallow  him  up,  he  scorned  to  think  of  flying 
from  hisjKist.  In  short,  it  was  owing  to  the  mag¬ 
nanimity  of  this  young  man  that  the  .Mint,  which 
at  this  time  had  upward  of  two  millions  of  monev 
in  it,  was  not  roblied;  and  indeed  I  do  him  no  more 
than  justice,  in  saying,  that  1  never  .siw  any  one 
behave  with  eijiial  serenity  and  connKisure,  on  oc¬ 
casions  much  le.s-  dmidful  than  the  present.  I  l>e- 
lic've  I  might  remain  in  conversation  with  him  near 
five  hours;  and  though  I  was  now  grown  faint 
from  the  consUuit  fatigue  I  hail  undergone,  and 
having  not  yet  broken  my  fast,  yet  this  hail  not  so 
much  eflect  ujkmi  me  as  the  anxiety  I  was  under 
for  a  iKUticular  friend,  with  xvhoin  I  was  to  have 
dined  that  day,  and  who  hMiging  at  the  top  of  a 
very  high  hou.se  in  the  heart  of  the  city,  and  being 
a  stranger  to  the  language,  could  not  but  be  in  the 
iitmixst  danger  :  my  concern,  therefon*  for  his  pre¬ 
servation,  made  me  determine,  at  all  events,  to  go 
and  .see  what  was  become  of  him,  uiion  which  I 
tiKik  my  leave  of  the  officer. 

As  I  thought  it  would  lie  the  height  of  rashness  to 
venture  back  through  the  .same  narrow  .street  I  had 
so  providentially  escaped  from,  I  judged  it  safe.st  to 


return  oxer  the  rums  of  St.  Paul’s  to  the  river  .side, 
as  the  water  now  s«*emed  little  agitaleil  From 
hence  I  proceedt*d.  xvith  some  hazard,  to  the  lanje 
sjiace  befon*  the  In.-h  convent  of  I’orjHi  Santo, 
which  hail  bi‘en  thrown  down,  and  buried  a  gn*at 
numlier  of  {leople  who  were  hearing  mass.  iH'side- 
some  of  the  friars;  the  rest  of  the  community  wen' 
standing  in  the  an‘a,  looking,  with  dejt*cted  counte¬ 
nances,  toward  the  ruins :  from  this  place  I  timk 
my  wav  to  the  back  stni't  leading  to  the  Palace, 
liax  ing  the -hip  xard  on  one  side,  but  found  the 
tiiither  juussige,  ojuMiing  into  the  princijial  street, 
stopjH-d  up,  by  the  ruins  of  the  Ojrt.i-Iious**,  one 
of  the  solulest  an  1  mo-t  magniticeiit  buildings  of  the 
kind  in  KurojH',  and  ju-t  tinishi*d  at  a  prodigious  ex- 
|iens«‘ ;  a  vast  heap  of  stout  -,  each  of  s«'veral  tons 
weight,  hail  entin'lv  hltH-ketl  up  tin*  front  «)f  Mr. 
Bristow’s  house,  which  w:i-  opjHtsite  to  it.  ami  Mr. 
W’ard,  his  jxirtner,  told  me  the  next  tl;iv.  th:if  he 
was  just  tluit  instant  going  out  at  the  titnir.  :iml  hat! 
actually  set  one  foot  over  the  thn*sholil,  xxhen  the 
western!  of  the  ( )|M‘ra-hous«'  fell  down,  and  had  hf 
not  in  a  moment  .-farted  h:u'k.  he  shoulii  havelH-en 
crushed  into  a  thoiisind  pieces. 

Krom  hence  I  turiUNl  back,  and  altetnpted  getting 
by  the  other  way  into  the  gn'at  Spiare  of  the  Pa- 
hu'e,  twice  a-  large  as  Linccdn’s-lnn- Fields,  one 
side  of  which  had  lieen  taken  up  by  the  noble  quay 
I  s[Mtkc  of,  now  no  more  ;  but  this  p;issage  xvas 
likewi.-e  obstructed  by  the  stones  fiilleii  from  the 
great  arched  gatew;iy  :  1  could  not  help  taking  |»ai  - 
ticular  notice,  that  all  the  a|Kirtment.s  wherein  the 
roval  family  u-ed  to  n*side,  were  thrown  down, 
and  themselves,  without  some  extnionlinary  mira¬ 
cle,  must  unavoidably  hax’e  jierished,  hail  they  b«-en 
then*  at  the  time  of  the  sluH’k.  Finding  this  pas- 
sige  impracticable,  I  turned  to  the  other  arched- 
wav  which  led  to  the  new  S|uare  of  the  Pabu’e, 
not  the  eighth  part  s<»  s|>acious  as  tlie  other,  one 
side  of  which  was  taken  up  by  the  Patriarchal 
('hurch,  which  also  served  for  the  (’ha|M*l  Hoyal, 
and  the  other  by  a  most  magtiiticent  building  of 
tno.lern  architecture,  probably  indeed  by  far  the 
most  .so,  not  yet  completely  finished  ;  as  to  the 
former,  the  roof  and  |iait  of  the  frmit  xvalls  wen* 
thrown  down,  and  the  latter,  notwithstanding  th*-ir 
solidity,  luul  U'en  so  shaken,  that  si-venil  stones 
fell  from  the  top,  and  everv  J'art  seemed  disjointed 
The  sijiiare  wa-  full  of  cisiches,  chariots,  chai.se-, 
horsi's  and  mules,  ileserted  by  their  drivers  and  at- 
lendant.s,  as  well  as  their  owners. 

The  nobility,  gentry,  and  clergy,  who  were  *a-- 
si.sting  at  divine  service  when  the  earthrjiiake  be- 
gan,  fled  away  with  the  utmost  pn*cipitation,  every 
one  where  his  fears  carrieil  him,  leaving  the  splen- 
diil  apjiaratus  of  the  numemus  alUirs  to  the  mercy 
of  the  first  comer:  but  this  did  not  so  much  aflect 
me,  as  the  distre-s  of  the  jKHir  animals,  who  -eemed 
sensible  of  their  hard  fate;  s^mie  few  were  killed, 
others  woundisi,  but  the  gr»*ater  juirt,  which  hiul 
iveeived  no  hurt,  wen*  left  there  to  starve. 

From  this  sijiiare,  th**  xvay  led  to  iny  friend’.s 
loilging.s,  through  a  long,  -teej*  and  narrow  street : 
the  new  .scenes  of  horror  1  met  with  here  exceed 
all  description  ;  nothing  could  be  heard  but  sighs 
and  grcKins.  I  did  not  me«*t  with  a  soul  in  the  j)as- 
sjige  who  was  not  liewailing  the  death  of  his  near¬ 
est  relations  and  dearest  friends,  or  the  loss  of  all 
his  sub.stance;  I  could  hardly  take  a  single  step, 
without  treading  on  the  dead,  or  dying ;  in  some 
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<  -  lay  aiaclieM,  with  Uieir  iiia>U‘n«,  Immws,  and 
l<  r»,  nhurmt  criihhe«l  in  pieces ;  here  nfirdherH  witli 
hi  tits  in  their  arms;  there  ladies  richly  dresser!, 
tiests,  friars,  ^•ntleinen,  mech.uiics,  either  in  the 
i.’.if  condition,  or  just  expiring;  some  h;ul  their 
kH  or  thighs  broken,  others  x’ast  stones  on  their 
reasts;  some  lay  almost  buried  in  the  rubbish,  and 
ryiiif^  out  in  vain  to  the  passeni^ers  for  succor, 
xere  left  to  |K*risli  with  the  rest. 

At  leni;th  I  arrived  on  the  s|iot  opftosite  to  the 
•use  whea*  my  friend,  for  whom  I  was  so  anxious, 
"ided  ;  and  lindini;  this  as  well  as  the  rontijruous 
iildini;s  thrown  ilown,  (which  made  me  i^ive  him 
ver  for  lost,)  I  now  thou;;ht  of  nothini;  else  but 
aviiiK  my  life  in  the  b(‘st  manner  I  could,  and  in 
than  an  hour  )'ot  to  a  publir-housi*,  kept  by 
ne  Morley,  in‘ar  the  Knii;lish  biiryinjf-jsround, 
<l-"Ut  half  a  mile  from  the  city,  wliere  I  still  n*- 
ain,  with  a  Kreat  numlier  of  my  countrymen,  as 
veil  as  l*ortunues<*,  m  tin-  sime  wretched  circiim- 
lam  <  havin)(  almost  ever  since  lain  on  the  t^round, 
d  never  once  within  ibsirs,  with  scarcely  any 
covering  to  defend  me  from  the  inclemency  <d'  the 
ni)!;ht  air,  which,  at  this  time  is  exceedingly  sharp 
and  piercing. 

IVrhaps  you  may  think  the  present  doleful  sub¬ 
ject  belt*  concluded;  but,  alas!  the  horrors  of  the 
Isl  of  Nox’emlH'r  ait*  suKicient  to  till  a  volume.  .\s 
soon  as  it  grew  dark,  another  scene  presented  it.self 
litttle  less  slnx- king  than  tho.se  aln-ady  de.scrils'd  — 
the  whole  city  ap|H;ared  in  a  bla/.e,  which  was  .so 
bright  that  I  could  easily  .s<*e  to  n-ad  by  it.  It  may 
lie  said  without  exaggenition,  it  was  on  lire  at 
least  in  a  hundml  ditli'iviit  pliwes  at  once,  and  thus 
riMitinued  burning  for  six  days  together,  without 
intemiission,  or  the  le;i.st  attempt  to  slop  its 


progress. 

•  It  went  on  consuming  everything  the  (-arthquake 
h;id  s|Kireil,  and  the  |M*ople  were  so  tlejected  and 
terrilKNl,  that  few  or  none  had  cour.ige  enough  to 
venluit*  down  to  .sive  any  |tart  of  their  .sub.st;ince  ; 
every  one  hiul  his  eyes  turned  toward  the  (lames, 
and  sIimh!  hHiking  on  xvith  silent  grief,  which  was 
only  interrupted  by  the  cries  and  shrieks  of  women 
and  childn-n  calling  on  the  stints  ainl  angels  for 
succor,  whenever  the  earth  Ix-gan  to  tremble,  which 
[  xvas  so  often  this  night,  :ind  indeed  I  may  say  ever 
since,  that  the  tremors,  mon*  or  less,  did  luit  cease 
for  a  quarter  of  an  hour  tc^'ther.  I  could  never 
learn  that  this  terrible  lire  was  owing  to  any  sub¬ 
terraneous  eruption,  as  sime  re|M)rted,  but  to  thrt*e 
•auses,  which  all  concurring  at  the  sime  time,  will 
naturally  account  for  the  prodigious  haviK-  it  made. 
The  1st  of  NovemlH'i  iK-ing  .Ml  Sjiints  I>ay,  a  high 
festival  among  the  Portuguese*, every  altar  in  every 
church  and  chajM*!  (some  of  which  haxe  more*  than 
twenty,)  was  illuminated  with  a  numlter  of  xx-ax 
la|H*rs  and  lamjis  ;is  customary ;  Ihesi*  setting  lilt* 
to  the  curtains  and  timlicr-xx’ork  that  fell  with  the 
shock,  the  conllagration  seKui  sjire.ad  to  the  neigh- 
hm  ing  house's,  and  then*  being  j<»iiu'«l  xvilh  the  tin's 
in  the  kitchen  chimnexs.  inciease'd  to  such  adegree, 
that  it  might  eitsily  kave  destroyed  the  xx  hole  city, 
though  no  «)ther  cause  h.id  concurred,  es|H*cially  as 
it  met  xvilh  no  inteiiupti«>n. 

But  xvhal  xvould  apjH'ar  incn'dible  to  you,  xvere 
the  fact  le-s  public  ami  notorious,  is,  that  a  gang  of 
hardened  villains,  xvho  had  In'en  confined,  and  got 
out  of  piison  xvhen  the  xvall  tell,  at  the  first  shtK'k, 
were  busily  einployetl  in  setting  lire  to  those  build¬ 


ings,  which  sUkkI  some  chance  of  escaping  the  gen¬ 
eral  destruction.  I  cannot  conceive  what  could 
have  induced  them  to  this  hellish  work,  except  to 
aild  to  the  horror  and  confusion,  that  they  might, 
by  this  nie.-uis,  have  the  lietter  ojKirtunity  of  plun¬ 
dering  xvith  security.  But  there  xvas  no  nece.ssity 
for  taking  this  trouble,  as  they  might  certainly 
have  done  their  business  xvithout  it,  since  the 
xvhole  city  xvas  so  deserterl  liefore  night,  that  I  lie- 
lieve  not  a  soul  remaiiieil  in  it,  except  those*  execra¬ 
ble  villains,  and  others  of  the  same  stamp.  It  is 
|K)ssible  some  among  them  might  have  luul  other 
motives  besides  robbing,  as  one  in  {Kirlicular  In'ing 
apprehended  (they  say  he  was  a  McKir,  condemned 
to  the  galleys,)  confessed  at  the  g;illoxv.s  that  he 
had  set  lire  to  the  King’s  Palace,  xvith  his  oxvn 
hand  ;  at  the  sime  time  glorying  in  the  action,  and 
declaring  with  his  la-t  bre.-ith,  that  he  hojH'd  to 
have  burnt  all  the  royal  family.  It  is  likexvi.se 
genenilly  iK'liexed  that  Mr.  Bristow’s  hou.se,  xvhich 
xvas  an  exceeding  strong  edifice,  built  on  vast  .stone 
arches,  and  had  sUkhI  the  shocks  xvithout  any  great 
damagi*,  further  than  xvhat  I  hax’e  just  mentioned, 
xv.as  consumed  in  the  Kimn  manner.  The  fire,  in 
short,  by  some  means  or  other  m.ay  be  said  to  hax'C 
destroyed  the  xvhole  city,  at  lea.st  every  thing  that 
xvas  grand  or  valuable  in  it. 

W'ith  regard  to  the  buildings  it  xx’as  obserxed  that 
the  s«)lide.st  in  genenil  fell  the  first.  Kvery  jiarish 
church,  conxent,  nunnery,  ]Kibu‘e,  ,aml  public  edi-  ! 
lice,  xvith  an  infinite  numix'r  of  private  houses, 
xvere  either  throxvn  doxvn,  or  .so  miserably  shat¬ 
tered,  that  it  xx'a.s  rendered  dangerous  to  jiass  by 
them. 

'J'he  xvhole  numln'r  of  |ier.sons  that  jierished,  in¬ 
cluding  those  xvho  xx-ere  burnt,  or  aflerxvard  crushed 
to  death  xvhilc  digging  in  the  ruins,  is  supjiosed,  on 
the  loxve.st  calculation,  to  amount  to  more  than 
sixty  thousand ;  and  though  the  daimigr*  in  other 
resjiects  cannot  be  comjiuted,  yet  you  may  fonn 
some  idea  of  it,  xvhen  I  itssure  you  tlnit  this  exten¬ 
sive  "and  ojmlent  city  is  noxv  nothing  but  a  vast 
heap  of  ruins;  that  the  rich  and  jKMir  are  at  present 
U|K)n  a  level  ;  some  thousands  of  families  which 
but  the  day  liefore  luul  b<*en  easy  in  their  circum¬ 
stances,  iH'ing  noxv  scatU-rt'd  alMiut  in  the  fields, 
xvanting  exery  conx'eniency  of  life,  and  finding  none 
able  to  relieve  them. 

A  fexv  days  al'ter  the  first  consternation  xvas  over, 

1  ventured  doxvn  into  the  city  by  the  .sifest  xvays  I 
could  pick  out,  to  see  if  there  was  a  {Kissibility  of 
getting  any  thing  out  of  my  bnlgings,  but  the  ruins 
xvere  noxv  so  augmented  by  the  late  fire,  that  I  was 
so  far  from  lieing  able  to  distinguish  the  individual 
s|M>t  xvhere  the  hou.se  sUkxI,  that  I  could  not  even 
distinguish  the  street  amid  such  mountains  of 
stones  and  rublrish  xvhich  rose  on  every-  side. 
Sime  days  after  I  ventured  doxvn  again  xvith  sev- 
enil  jioilers,  xvho,  having  long  plied  in  these  jKirts 
of  the  toxvn,  xx-ere  xx-ell  acquainted  xvilh  the  situa¬ 
tion  of  jiarticuhir  houses ;  by  their  assistance  I  at 
last  di.scovered  the  sjnit;  but  xx'as  soon  convinced 
to  dig  for  any  thing  here*,  besides  the  danger  of  such 
an  attempt,  xvould  never  ansxver  the  exjxtnse,  and 
xvhat  further  induceil  me  to  lay  aside  all  thoughts 
of  thw  matter,  xvas  the  sight  of  the  ruins  still  smok¬ 
ing  from  whence  I  knexv  for  certain  that  those 
things  I  sot  the  gre*atest  value  on  must  hax-e  been 
irrecoverablx  lost  in  the  fire*. 

t>n  bolli  the  times  when  I  attempted  to  make  this 
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fruitless  search,  especially  the  first,  there  came  such 
an  intolerable  stench  from  the  dead  bodies,  that  I 
xx’as  ready  to  faint  away,  and  though  it  did  not 
seem  so  great  this  last  time,  yet  it  had  like  to  haxe 
been  more  fatal  to  me,  as  I  contnicted  a  fex-er  by  it, 
but  of  which,  (kxl  Ik*  prai.sed,  I  .soon  got  the  better 
Iloxx-ever,  this  made  me  so  cautious  for  the  future, 
that  I  axoided  (lassing  near  certain  places,  xvhere 
the  stench  xvas  so  excessive  that  jieople  began  to 
dre.'ul  an  infection.  A  gentleman  told  me,  that 
going  into  the  toxvn  a  fexv  days  after  the  earth¬ 
quake,  he  saxv  sex-enil  bodies  lying  in  the  .streets, 
some  horribly  mmigled,  as  he  supjKised,  by  the 
dogs;  others  hill f  burnt;  wine  quite  roasted;  and 
that  in  certain  places,  jiarticularly  near  the  dcKirs 
of  churches,  they  lay  in  x-a.st  hea|>s,  piled  one 
u|K)n  another.  You  may  guess  at  the  pnxligious 
havoc  xvhich  must  hax-e  lieen  maile,  by  the  single 
instance  1  am  going  to  mention :  There  was  a  high 
arched  jia.ssage,  like  one  of  our  old  city  gates,  front¬ 
ing  the  xvest  door  of  the  ancient  cathedral ;  on  the 
left  haml  xvas  the  famous  church  of  St.  Antonio, 
ami  on  the  right  some  private  houses,  .several 
.stories  high.  The  xvhole  area  surrounded  by  all 
these  buildings  did  not  much  exceed  one  of  our 
small  courts  in  Ixindon.  At  (he  first  shock,  num- 
Ihts  of  jieople  xvho  xvere  then  passing  under  the 
arch,  fled  into  the  middle  of  this  area  for  shelter; 
those  in  the  two  churches,  as  many  as  could  pos- 
.sibly  gi*l  out,  did  the  sjime:  at  this  instant  the 
arched  gate-way,  xvith  the  fronts  of  the  txvo 
churches  ;ind  contiguous  buildings,  all  inclining 
one  toxvard  another  xvith  the  sudden  violence  of 
the  .shock,  fell  doxvn  and  buried  every  soul  as  they 
xvere  standing  here  croxvded  together. 

Thus,  my  dear  friend,  have  1  given  you  a  gen¬ 
uine,  tluuigh  imjierfect  account,  of  this  terrible 
judgment,  xvhich  has  left  so  deep  an  impression  on 
my  mind,  that  1  shall  never  xx-ear  it  off:  I  hax-e 
lost  all  the  money  I  h:ul  by  me,  and  hax-e  saved  no 
other  clothes  than  xvhat  I  hax-e  on  my  back ;  but 
xvhat  I  regret  most  is  the  irrejiarable  lo.ss  of  my 
books  .and  jiajiers.  To  add  to  my  present  distress, 
(hose  friends  to  xx-hom  I  could  haxe  applied  on  aiiy 
other  occ.asion,  are  now  in  the  .same  xvretched  cir¬ 
cumstances  xvith  myself.  Iloxvever,  notxvithstaiid- 
ing  all  that  T  have  sullered,  I  do  not  think  1  have 
reason  to  despair,  but  rather  to  return  my  grate- 
fulest  acknoxvledgments  to  the  Almighty,  who  hath 
so  visiblv  preserx-ed  my  life  amid  such  dangers, 
where  so  many  thousands  {wrished  ;  and  the  same 
good  Providence,  I  trust,  will  still  continue  to  pro¬ 
tect  me,  and  jMxint  out  some  means  to  extricate 
myst'lf  out  of  these  difficulties. 

How  TO  GRoxv  RICH. — Nothing  is  more  e.asy 
than  to  groxv  rich.  It  is  only  to  trust  nobody,  to 
befriend  none,  to  get  ex-ery  thing,  and  save  all  we 
gi't ;  to  stint  ourselx-es  ami  exery  body  belonging  to 
us ;  to  be  the  friend  of  no  man,  and  have  no  man 
for  our  friend;  to  heap  up  intere.st  ujKm  interest, 
cent  ujion  cent ;  to  be  mean,  miserable,  and  despised 
for  some  txventy  or  thirty  years  ;  and  riches  xvill 
come  .as  sure  .as  disease  and  disap|K)intment. 

Ag.xixst  xx'okldly  anxikty. — Knjoy  the  bless 
ings  of  this  day,  says  .leremy  Taylor,  if  God  sends 
them,  and  the  evils  bear  patiently  and  sxx-eetly ;  for 
this  day  is  only  ours ;  xve  are  dead  to  yesterday — 
and  xve  are  not  born  to  to-morrow. 


EVERY  YOUTH’S  G  A  3^  E  T  T  E  . 
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CHURCH  ^  '  A  R  n  S  C  E  N  K . 


PHYSICAL  SCI  E  N  C  E 


I  BT  WILIO?t,  KS^. 

iHow  sweet  and  solemn,  all  alone. 

With  reverend  step,  from  stone  to  stone, 
g  In  a  small  villas*  chmh-yard  lyin^, 

1  O’er  interveninir  flowers  to  move— 

-  And  as  we  read  the  names  unknown, 

*  (^f  young  and  old,  to  Judgment  gone. 

And  hear,  in  the  calm  air  above, 

^  Time  onward  soltly  flying. 

To  meditate,  in  Christian  love, 
r|H*n  the  deiul  and  dying! 

Across  the  silence  seem  to  ^o 
With  dream-like  motion,  wavy,  slow. 

And  shrouded  in  their  folds  of  snow. 

The  friends  we  loved  long,  long  ago ! 

■*  (Hiding  acro.ss  the  sad  retreat. 

How  beautiful  their  phantom  feet ! 

What  tenderness  is  in  their  eyes, 

Turned  where  the  jKxir  survivor  lie*, 

’Mid  monitory  sanctities! 

WHiat  years  of  vanished  joy  are  fanned 
From  one  uplifting  of  that  hand 
In  its  white  stillness  !  When  the  shade 
Doth  glimmeringly  in  sunshine  fade 
From  our  einbiace,  how  dim  apjiears 
This  world’s  life  through  a  mist  of  tears! 
Vainhoj)es!  Wild  sorrows!  Needless  fears! 

Such  is  the  scene  around  me  now : 

A  little  church-yard,  on  the  hrow 
Df  a  green  pastoral  hill ; 

If  Its  sylvan  village  sleeps  below, 
p  And  faintly  here  is  heard  the  flow 
I  Df  Wirodburn’s  summer  rill  ; 

/  A  place  where  all  things  mournful  meet, 

I  And,  yet,  the  sweetest  of  the  sweet ! 

I  The  stillest  of  the  still  ! 

J  With  what  a  jK'iisive  b<*auty  fall 
u  Across  the  mossy  mouldering  wall, 

J  That  rose-tree’s  clustering  arches !  See 
I  The  robin  rwl-breast,  warily, 

I  Bright  through  the  blossoms  leaves  his  nest : 
f  Sweet  ingrate  !  through  the  winter  blest 
]  At  the  fire-sides  of  men  -hut  shy 
I  Through  all  the  sunny-summer  hours — 
j  He  hides  himself  among  the  flowers 
In  his  own  wild  festivity. 

What  lulling  sound,  and  sluulow  c«hi|, 

I  langs  half  the  darkened  church-yard  o’er, 
From  thy  green  depths,  so  beautiful. 

Thou  gorgeous  sycamore ! 

Oft  hath  the  lowly  wine  and  breml. 

Been  blest  beneath  thy  murmuring  tent ; 
Where  many  a  bright  and  hoary  head, 
Bowed  at  that  awful  sacrament, 
s  Now  all  beneath  the  turf  are  laid. 

On  which  they  sat  and  sung  and  prayed. 
Above  that  conscxnited  tree 
Ascends  the  tajteiing  spire,  that  seems 
To  lift  the  soul  up  silently 
To  heaven,  with  all  its  dreams ! 

While  in  the  belfry,  deep  and  low. 

From  his  heaved  bosom’s  purple  gleams, 
The  dove’s  continuous  murmurs  flow, 

A  dirge-like  .song — half  bliss,  half  wo — 
The  voice  so  lonely  .seems ! 


H  o  .V  R  K  R  O  S  T  . 

Hoar  frost  is  the  congelation  of  dew  in  coKl  morn¬ 
ings,  on  the  gra.ss.  It  consists  of  an  ;issemblRge  (d 
little  crvstals  of  ice,  which  arc*  of  various  figures, 
according  to  the  dilFerent  dis|N»sition  r>t  the  va|M»r> 
when  met  and  condensed  by  the  cold.  Its  priHluc- 
irfion  is  owing  to  some  laws  with  which  we  are  not 
yet  acquainted.  ; 

K  v  .\  p  o  R  A  T  I  o  N  . 

Providence  has  exactly  projMirtioned  the  aqueous 
surface  of  the  earth  tt>  the  terrene  parts,  so  that 
then*  shall  h<*  an  arle(|Uate  .surf;u-e  to  pOHluce,  by 
evajwiration,  moistun* sufficient  to  Ik*  treasured  up  in 
the  atmo.*phere  for  the  irrigation  of  the  earth,  so 
that  it  may  produce  gntss  for  cattle,  and  corn  for  the 
service  of  man.  It  has  f>een  found,  by  a  pretty 
e.xact  calculation  that  the  aqueous  surface  of  the 
globe,  is  to  the  tern*ne  jiarts  as  tlm*e  tonne  ;  or  that  I 
three-fourths  of  the  surface  of  the  globe  is  water, 
and  about  one-fourth  earth.  And  »»ther  exjH'ii- 
ments  on  evajKmition,  or  the  quantitv  of  va|>ors 
which  arisr*  from  a  given  space  in  a  given  time, 
show  that  it  reijuires  such  a  proputiou  of  iU]ueou> 
surface  to  afford  moisture  sufficient  for  the  other 
l»roj)ortion  of  any  land. 

A  T  M  o  s  P  l(  K  R  K  . 

(jon  has  given  an  atmosphere  to  the  e.irth,  which, 
|K)sses.sing  a  certain  degree  of  gravity  |MMfect|y 
suited  to  th«  necessities  of  alluniinals,  jdants,  vege¬ 
tables,  and  fluids,  is  the  cause,  in  his  hand,  of  pre- 
.serving  animal  and  vegetable  life  through  the  crea¬ 
tion  ;  for  by  it  the  blood  circulates  in  the  veins  of 
animals,  and  the  juices  in  the  tubc*s  of  vegetafdes. 
Without  this  pressun*  of  the  atmosphere,  there 
could  bt^  no  respinition  ;  and  the  ela.sticity  of  the 
juirticles  of  air  included  in  animal  and  vegetable 
bixlies,  without  this  su|KTincumbt*nt  pressure,  would 
rupture*  the  ve.s.sc*ls  in  which  they  are  contained,  and 
destroy  Inith  kinds  of  life.  So  exactly  is  this  weight 
of  the  wind  or  atmospheric  air  pnqiortioned  to  tin* 
necesities  of  the  globe*,  that  we  find  it  in  the*  mean 
neither  too  light  to  pre*vent  the  undue  e\|Kinsion  of 
animal  and  vegetafde  tube*s,  nor  too  heavy  to  com¬ 
press  them  so  as  to  prevent  due*  circulation. 

APKrx'TiNO  Work. — A  se*ntime*ntal  youth  hav¬ 
ing  seen  a  young  d.amsel  shedding  tears  over  some¬ 
thing  in  her  lap,  tfH>k  tin*  first  op|K)rtunity  to  In*  in- 
trcnluce'd  to  ln*r,  and  made  no  doubt  th.it  she*  was  a 
congenial  .spirit.  “What  work  was  it  that  affect(*d 
you  so  much  the  other  morning  ?  I  siw'  you  shed 
a  gre*at  many  tears.  VV’^as  it  Bulwer’s  last  ?  ”  “  I 

don’t  kne)w  what  Bulwer’.s  last  is,”  returneel  she-  - 
“but  I  a.ssure  you  I  was  doing  a  job  which  alwavs 
almeest  kills  me.  I  was  peeling  onions.” 

(Jlory. — Cripsus,  king  of  Lydia,  who  felt  mo-.f 
presumptuously  proud  on  account  of  his  |K)werand 
riches,  hael  dressed  himse*lf  one  day  in  his  utims-t 
splendor  of  ap|>arel  and  royal  ornament,  and,  seating 
himself  upon  his  throne,  exhibiteel  his  |ierson  to 
Solon,  as  holding  within  itself  the  substance  and  i 
the  sum  of  all  worldly  glory*.  “  Have  you  ever  ! 
beheld,”  .said  he  to  the  (Irecian  sjige,  “a  spectacle 
more  august  ?”  “  I  have,”  was  the  answer  ;  “  there 


We  should  ever  carefully  avoid  putting  our 
't  in  competition  with  our  dnty. 


in¬ 


is  neither  a  pheasant  in  our  fields,  nor  a  jieacock  in 
our  courtyard,  nor  a  cock  on  our  dunghill,  that  does 
not  surpass  you  in  glory.” 


(’  H  1  L  D  H  t>D  D  . 

BT  BtenABU  HOWITT. 

Wk  come  to  bt'ing  from  the  night 
As  conieth  forth  the  morning  light ; 

The  world  is  beautiful  and  new  ; 

The  earth  is  filled  with  flt>wers  and  »lew  ; 
Binls  loudly  sing  on  wing  ;uid  spray, 

.And  we— more  merrily  than  they. 

We  gather  strength,  we  run,  we  leap. 

Find  joy  in  every  thing,  and  slw-p. 

With  mirth  and  bt*auty,  hand  in  hainl 
Wc  take  jiosM'ssion  of  the  land  : 

Life  '•urelv  //on  is  m>t  a  breath 
What  then  has  life  to  do  with  death  ? 

.\  mother’s  love.  Iier  smiles,  her  tears. 

Are  with  us  m  thi>s«‘  bless**d  vears ; 

The  r<*eds  of  loud  atlectioii  ^nvn 
In  vouth,  that  strong  in  ;ur«’  are  grown : 

Dne  that  in  jiart  her  love  repay'*. 

Her  solace  in  tier  lining  days  : 

Light,  warmth  in  agi*’s  w  intiy  gh»om  , 

Fair  stars,  sweet  blossoms  to  the  tomb 
Then  knowledge  comes,  with  manhooil’s  noon. 
With  care  and  sorrow,  all  t<M»  soon  : 

’I'Ih*  springs  of  mystery  .are  uns(*aled ; 

.Ml  that  was  hidtien  is  revealed  ; 

A  common  vision  is  the  spring  ; 

'I’he  lainbow  is  a  common  thing  ; 

1'he  morning  and  the  suiwt  skies 
■Are  ga/ed  on  with  familiar  eves; 

The  reign  of  wild  ih'light  is  o’er  — 

And  the  bright  earth  is  heaven  no  more  ! 

AlMtTIIKCMS  OF  I‘H0(’I0N 

1.  When  an  onu-le  from  Di-lphi  w;rs  read  in  the 
assembly  intimating,  “  That  the  itvst  of  the  Athe¬ 
nians  were  unanimous  in  their  opinions,  and  tb.at 
then*  was  only  one  man  whoilissented  from  them,” 
I’hocioii  .step|K*d  up  and  told  them  “  they  need  not 
gi\e  lhems«*lves  ;uiy  trouble  in  inquiring  for  this 
refnictory  citizen,  for  he  wiis  the  man  who  liked 
not  any  thing  they  dul.” 

‘2.  At  another  time,  in  a  public  debate,  when 
his  opinion  hap|N*m*d  to  Ih*  received  with  universal 
applausr*,  he  turned  to  his  friends  and  siid,  “  Have 
1  inailvertently  h*t  some  b:ul  thing  slip  from  me 
.1.  Having  a  difference  w  ith  theJBmotians,  w  hich 
they  n*fus«  d  to  s«*ttle  by  treaty,  and  projios«‘d  to  de¬ 
cide  by  the  .sword,  he  slid,  “  (IiMid  |M>ople,  keep  ti» 
the  methiNl  in  which  you  have  the  alvantage ;  and 
that  is  talking,  not  fighting.” 

4.  Aiitipater  wishing  him  to  do  something  incon¬ 
sistent  with  his  probity,  he  answered,  “  Antijiater 
cannot  have  me  both  for  a  friend  and  a  flatterer” 
a.  He  was  much  blamed  for  letting  Nicanor  es- 
cajie  when  he  had  him  in  his  hands.  “  B*-  the 
issue  what  it  may,”  said  he,  “  I  h;ul  nither  fx*  found 
siiflering,  than  doing  what  is  unjust.” 

H.  The  first  jierson  that  brought  the  news  of 
■Mexander’s  death,  was  ,Asrlej»iiules.  fVmades  de- 
sin*d  the  |»eople  to  give  no  cn*dif  to  it :  “  For,”  said 
he,  “  if  Alexander  were  deal,  the  whole  wrirld 
would  smell  the  carcass.”  And  IMiocion  seeing 
the  Athenians  elated  at  this  intelligence,  and  in¬ 
clined  to  raisi*  new  commotions,  said,  “  If  Alexan¬ 
der  is  ilead  to-day,  he  will  b«*  .so  to-morrow,  and 
the  day  following;  h)  that  we  may  deliberate  on 
that  event  at  leisure,  and  hike  our  measures  with 
safety.” 
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F  ()  l{  (;  I  V  K  N  K  s  S 
Mow  (leaiitifiiliy  falh 

F’rom  hunian  lipw  the  blesaod  word,  koroivk; 
Forpiverresfs !  Mi.s  the  affribute  of  fJfid  ; 

Tin;  sound  wliich  o|tciirth  heaven  ;  n*newha^ain 
On  earth  lo**!  F/len’s  f:ul«*<l  blrKun,  and  fline« 
Ho|»e’K  halryon  halo  «»’er  the  waste  of  life. 

'I'hrice  happy  he  whta*  heart  ha.s  iK'en  so  scluNiled 
III  the  nief‘k  lessoiiH  of  huinaiiitv, 

I'hat  he  ean  >;ive  it  utterance  ;  it  iiii|Kirts 
f'eleHtial  I'randeur  to  the  human  wul, 
y\iid  iiiaketh  iiian  an  aiifre!. 

A.n  K\pi;ki.mkm. — I  once  knew  a  laiy  who  wits 
employed  by  his  father  to  remove  all  the  hnise  small 
stones  which  from  the  {leculuir  nature  of  the  ground, 
had  :u’cumulated  in  the  road  la-fore  the  house.  He 
was  Intake  them  up  and  throw  ihem  over  into  the 
|KLsluie  across  the  way.  He  soon  >fol  tired  of  pick- 
ini'  them  up  one  by  one,  and  sit  down  U|>on  the 
liank  t»)  try  todi-vise  s»me  belter  means  of  acconi- 
idishni;'  his  work  ;  he  at  length  conceived  and 
adopted  the  hdlowin;'  plan:  He  s-t  up  in  the  pas¬ 
ture  a  narrow  Isiard  for  a  tarnet,  or,  as  Im»vs  would 
call  It,  a  mark  and  then  collecting  all  the  boys  in 
the  nei^hlNiih<Hjd,  he  projKised  to  them  an  aiiiu.s-- 
meiit  which  Isiys  are  always  re;uly  for,  tlirowini' 
at  a  mark.  I  need  not  say  that  the  store  of  ainniu- 
nition  in  the  street  was  sxin  evhausted,  the  Imivs 
work  ini'  for  their  leader  when  they  sup|Mised  they 
were  only  tindin^  amusement  for  ihem.si-lve.s.  Here 
now  is  e\|H'rimentint;  u|H)n  the  mind;  the  pKnluc- 
tion  of  useful  ellect  with  rapidity  and  ea.s-,  by  the 
iiilerventioii  of  proja-r  inslriinienlality ;  the  conver¬ 
sion,  by  means  of  a  little  knowledi^  of  human  na¬ 
ture  of  that  which  would  have  otherwise  U-en  dull 
and  fntit;uin^  lalair,  into  most  aniniatiiu'  s|K»rt,  ^[iv- 
inj'  jdea.sure  to  twenty  instead  of  tedious  lalnir  to 
(MIC.  -[Abbot’s  'readier. 

'I'mk  'I'.ii.i.ow  'I’liKK. — 'Phis  tree  is  alKUit  the 
hif'ht  of  the  cherry-tree  ;  its  leaves  are  in  the  form 
of  a  heart,  <d  a  deep  shining  red  c«dor,  and  its  liark 
is  very  snuHith.  Its  fruit  is  inclo-sed  in  a  kind  of 
|mnI,  or  cover,  like  a  chesnut,  and  consists  of  three 
loiind  I'lains,  of  the  si/e  and  form  of  a  .small  nut, 
each  having  its  own  c<Kit,  and  within  that  a  little 
stone  This  stone  is  cncoin|M.ss('d  with  a  while 
pulp,  which  ha"  all  the  projK-rties  of  tallow  a>  to 
coiisi-tencv ,  color,  and  even  smell.  'I'he  ('hine.si- 
make  their  candles  of  it,  which  would  be  as  pinid 
as  ours  if  they  knew  how  to  purify  their  vc^^'table 
tallow,  as  well  as  we  do  our  animal  tallow,  and  to 
make  their  wicks  as  line.  All  the  prejiaration  they 
^ive  It,  Is  to  melt  it  down,  and  mix  a  little  oil  with 
it.  to  make  it  softer  and  more  pliant.  Their  can¬ 
dle".  it  i"  tine,  yield  a  thicker  .smoke,  and  a  dim- 
inei  liirhl  than  ours;  but  those  defi-cts  are  ow ini'  in 
a  tjre.it  measure,  to  the  wicks,  w  hich  are  not  ot 
cotton,  bill  only  a  little  uhI  of  dry  wihhI,  coveivtl 
w  ith  the  pith  of  a  rush,  wound  round  it,  which 
Ih'iiih  \  er\  jHiroii",  "i-rves  to  philtrate  the  tallow 
attract«-d  by  the  burnini:  stick,  w  Inch  by  tins  means 
I"  kept  burning.  [Hr.  Ibile’s  Hi."torv  ol  C'hina. 

A  Sixi'VNcv.. —  “  Why  are  you  so  melancholy?" 
said  the  Puke  of  MarllK»n»ugh  to  a  s<ddier,  after 
the  battle  of  Ulenheiin,  "  I  am  thinkinc,”  replied 
the  m.iu,  ••  how  much  bltHnl  I  have  "lied  for  "i\- 


Wo.NUKRH  OK  Natcre. — The  Polvpu.s,  like  the 
fabled  Hydra,  receives  new  life  from  the  knife 
which  i.s  lifted  to  destroy  it. 

I'here  are  four  thousand  and  forty-one  muscles 
in  a  caterpiller. 

lliMik  di.scovered  fourteen  thous'uid  mirrors  in  the 
eye  of  a  drone  -and  to  effect  the  respiration  of  a 
carjs  thirteen  thous-ind  and  three  hundred  arteries, 
ves.sels,  veins,  and  iKines,  etc.  are  necessary. 

The  brnly  of  every  .spider  contains  four  little 
nia.ssi“s  pierced  with  a  multitude  of  imperceptible 
holes,  each  hole  permitting  the  passage  of  a  single 
thread,  all  the  threads  to  the  amount  of  a  thousand 
to  eai-li  mass,  join  together  when  they  come  out 
and  make  a  single  thread  with  which  the  .sjKjiler 
spins  its  web— so  that  what  we  call  a  spider’s  thread 
consists  of  more  than  one  thousand  united. 

l/ewenhock,  by  means  of  microscojies,  ob.served 
spiders  no  bigger  than  a  grain  of  sand,  which  spun 
thread  so  line  that  it  tiMik  four  thoiiN'ind  of  them  to 
eipial  in  magnitude  a  single  hair. 

Fai*i;.sses  OF  THE  War  Svstk.m.  -fJive  me  the 
money  tliat  has  lieen  paid  in  w'ar,  and  I  will  jtiir- 
cliasi-  every  fiMit  of  land  U|K)n  the  glolie  ;  1  will 
clothe  every  man,  woman,  and  child,  in  an  attire 
that  kin rs  and  queens  would  lie  proud  of;  I  will 
build  a  "cluHil-house  ujKin  every  hill-side,  and  in 
every  valley,  over  the  whole  habitable  earth  ;  I  will 
build  an  ac;ulemy  in  every  town,  and  endow  it ;  a 
college  ill  every  .state,  and  till  it  with  able  profes¬ 
sors  ;  I  will  crown  every  hill  with  a  church  conse- 
cnited  to  the  promulgation  of  the  gosjH-1  of  jR-;ice  ; 

I  will  support  in  its  pulpit  an  able  teacher  of  righte¬ 
ousness,  so  thal  on  every  sabbath  morning  the  chime 
on  one  hill  should  answer  to  the  chime  on  another, 
round  the  earth’s  broad  circumference,  and  the  voice 
of  pr.iyer  and  the  .song  of  pnii.se  should  ;iscend  like 
a  universal  holocaust  to  heaven. 

Horn  and  Wink. — There  are  few  countries, 
which,  if  well  cultivated,  would  not  supjKirt  double 
the  numlx-r  of  their  inhabitants;  and  yet  fewer 
where  one  third  |iart  of  the  jieople  an-  not  extreme¬ 
ly  stinted  in  the  nece.ssaries  of  life.  I  send  out 
twenty  barrels  of  corn,  which  would  maintain  a 
family  in  bieml  for  a  year ;  and  1  bring  b;ick  in  re¬ 
turn  a  ve.ssel  (»f  wine,  which  half  a  dozen  giKid  fel¬ 
lows  would  drink  in  less  than  a  month,  at  the  ex- 
pcnsi-  of  their  health  and  reason. —  [Dean  Swift. 

C'liAiiiTV. — “  1  fear,”  slid  a  country  ciinite  to  his 
llock,  “  when  1  explained  to  you,  in  my  last  charity 
s-rmoii.that  philanthropy  was  a  love  of  our  sjiecies  ; 
you  mu"t  have  misuuderstoo*!  me  to  siy  ajM-rte, 
which  may  account  for  the  .smallness  of  the  collec¬ 
tion.  N'ou  will  prove,  1  hojie,  by  your  present 
contribution,  that  you  are  no  longi*r  laboring  under 
j  the  sime  mistake.” 

Oi.i* 'I'lMEs. — Forty  years  ago.  young  ladies  of 
the  lirst  lesjR'ctability  leiuiied  music,  but  it  was  the 
humming  of  the  spinning-wheel,  and  learned  the 
necessiry  ste|>s  of  dancing  following  it.  Their 
piano-forte  was  a  hxmi ;  their  parasd,  a  broom ; 
and  their  novels,  a  Bible. 

A  m;ui  who  h:ul  establi.shed  a  tippling  house  was 
alnml  to  erect  a  sign,  ;uul  requested  his  neighbor’s 
advice  what  inscription  to  put  u|K»n  it.  The  neigh¬ 
bor  replied.  “  1  advise  you  to  write  on  it — Heg^ars 
iiuulc  /ten." 


I‘ U  B  L  I  S  II  E  R  ’  .S  NOTICE. 

The  Publi.sher  of  “  Every  Youth’s  Gazette  ”  has 
deierniined  to  issue  an  e.xtra  edition  of  the  present 
iiimiht-r,  a  copy  of  which  will  be  sent,  as  a  specinien 
of  till-  work,  to  every  subscriber  to  the  New  World. 
I'o  thos»-  who  take  both  the  New  World  and  Every 
Youth’s^  lazette,  the  latter  will  be  furnished  at  the 
very  low  price  ofovE  oollak  jier  annum.  VV’e  are 
not  only  willing  hut  desirous  that  this  pai>er  shall  be 
brought  into  coinparison  with  any  publication  of  the 
same  description  in  the  country;  so  contident  are  we 
that  in  typographical  elegance  and  in  appropriateness 
of  contents,  this  periodical  for  the  young  is  unsur- 
pass«-d.  The  Editor  has  jii.st  received  from  London 
several  lu-w  works  well  suited  for  the  pages  of  the 
Gazette,  where  they  will  be  published,  exclusively, 
with  apjiropriate  illustrations  engraved  expre.s8ly  for 
this  periodical.  In  short,  no  pains  or  expense  will  be 
sjiared  to  render  the  Gazette  an  entertaining  and  val¬ 
uable  cotiipanion  for  youth,  and  a  welcome  visiter  to 
every  intelligent  domestic  family  circle. 

tO.NTENTS  OK  THIS  NU.MBER. 

Peri's  of  Paul  Percival,  with  an  engraving.  The  iireat 
F.aitlKpiahe  at  Lislion  in  I'.Ad.  The  Crocodile,  with  a  plate. 
1  he  Pitcher  Plant,  illustrated.  Advice  to  Youth.  The  Rich 
Lady  and  the  Poor  tiiil.  Daniel  Lambert.  A|iethegms  of 
Phneius.  The- Beggar.  Estes’ Point.  Childhood.  Planting 
of  the  Acorns.  Son^  of  the  Railroads  Forgiveness.  Love. 
A  Church-yard  Scene.  Bad  Habits.  Dialogue  between 
Emma  and  her  Mother,  continued.  Physical  Science.  The 
Tallow  Tree.  Olory.  A  Sixpence.  How  to  get  a  Tight 
Ringofl'the  Finger.  Charity.  Humanity.  How  to  Grow 
Rich.  Against  Worldly  Anxiety.  Affecling  Work.  Won¬ 
ders  of  Science.  Sign  for  an  Aic-Housc.  Expenses  of  the 
War  System.  An  Experiment.  Shishak’s  Victory  over  Re- 
holmara.  Religious  Belief.  How  to  be  Loved.  Corn  and 
Wine.  A  Beautiful  Argument.  Company.  Honest  Pride. 
Old  Times.  Publisher’s  Notice 


ONLY  ONF^DOLLAR! 

EVERY  YOUTH’S  GAZETTE, 

THK  LARGEST,  HANDSOMEST  AND 


Periodiral  Tor  the  Youn;  in  the  United  Mates ! 

Publiahed  every  Fortnight,  at  the  New  World  Office, 

SXD  EVr.RV  Nl'MBKR  EMBr.LLISHCD  WITH 

K  1,  K  €>:  A  N  T  KNCSK  AVIIir4.i!!l. 


Thk  Youth’s  Gazette  is  published  in  quarto  form,  con¬ 
taining  16  pages  on  fine  white  pa|>er,  and  will  be  edited  by 
an  cxperience<l  writer  for  the  Yeiing,  assisted  by  the  most 
eminent  talent  in  this  country  and  England.  It  will  give 
entire  the  most  |H>puUr  works  for  chiMren  by  authors  dear 
and  familiar  to  them— such  as  Miss  Edgeworth,  Mrs.  Hofland, 
Mary  Howitt,  Miss  Martinaau,  Mrs.  Barwell,  Miss  Mitlord, 
Mrs.  b-  C.  Hall,  Joanna  Baillie,  Mrs.  bouthey.  Miss  Cole¬ 
ridge,  and  others,  and  at  a  price  far  Usi  than  that  for  which 
such  works  could  lie  reprinted  in  this  country.  It  will  also 
contain  original  articles  by  favorite  American  authors.  A 
pure  moral  tone  will  pervade  its  columns,  and  it  will,  in  all 
respects,  be  adapteii  to  the  tastes  and  capacities ef  all  Youth¬ 
ful  persons,  and  thus  merit  its  name. 

TERMS. 


For  one  copy,  two  Dollars  ;  for  two  copies  throe  Dollars, 
in  nott^  of  all  solvent  and  specie-paying  Banks  m  the  United 
States  and  Canaila,  not  over  6  (ter  cent  discount,  i>ayable  al¬ 
ways  in  adt-ance. 


Will  be  supplietl  on  the  following  terms ; 

ForR  COI’IKS  FDR  FIVE  IX)LLARS,  AND 
lO  C’OPIKM  FOK  910! 

To  be  i>aid  for  in  current  New-York  or  Eastern  funds, 
postage  paid.  HP  In  no  case  will  the  Gazette  be  sent  to 
Clubs,  except  for  the  kind  of  money  above  tpocified.  Agents 
are  allowed  a  commission  of  37^  per  cent,  on  the  price  of  a 
single  subscription,  if  remitted  in  funds  not  over  five  per 
cent,  discount  in  this  city. 

3(^.\11  postmasters  or  Agents  who  shall  have  tent  Itnrub- 
tcrikert,  may  thereafter  forward  $1  current  N.  Y.  funds  for 
each  additional  copy  Specimen  copies  sent  when  requested 

Off-  No  letters  taken  from  the  ottice  unless  post-paid  or 
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